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By ALICE SUMNER VARNEY, formerly Teacher in Newton, Mass., Public Schools, 


THREE VOLUMES 


These volumes for the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth grades contain a number of favorite 
fairy stories and legends, as well as many poems 

. by popular writers for children, They are arranged 
in the form of little plays, with the necessary 
directions for their performance by the children. 

Of the earlier selections, a large part are 

the young child memorizes verse so 


in rime, as 
much more easily than prose. 


EACH, 32 CENTS 


These dramatic readers will aid greatly in 
the development of expression and tend to cor- 
rect the habit of reading monotonously and in- 
distinctly. The fact that the child is “‘playing a 
part’’ not only arouses his interest, but prevents 
any stiffnessor self-consciousness. Nomore help- 
ful training for the imagination can be provided. 

The books are unusually attractive in ap- 
pearance, all being illustrated in colors. 


New York 
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Cincinnati 


Chicaao 


To secure continuously a temperature not above 68° F. which is essential for 
efficiency at school and after, and to secure other details of good housekeeping 


EFFECTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE 
INDISPENSABLE 


These will tell you how. 


the help of PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS is indispensable. Read 


SCHOOL JANITORS 


by Dr. Putnam, and the Report of the Committee on Standardizing 
Janitor Service to the Departmeat of Science Instruction of the N. EA 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


210 pp, cloth, $1. postpaid, 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Gockel, Hinkel and Gackeleia 


(For Fourth Grades) 
A most unusual and charming fairy 
tale translated by Mrs. Nathan Haskell 


Dole. Its thrilling plot interest, its. 
wealth of imagery and its quaint 


characters make it a book which 
children adore reading. \ 


200 pp. iitus. 40c 


Introductory Book Four 


Progressibe Road -to Reading 
The latest addition to this popular 
series of readers, this volume is 
brimful of tales which sparkle with 
interest and at the same time cul!tivate 
the pupil’s taste for that which is best 
in literature and conduct. 


272 pp. illus. 48c 


Work-a-Day Doings 
For first grades 

A unique book by which the chiid 
learns a good many things about the 
making of everyday necessities, such 
as bread, cloth, houses, etc, The 
stories have dialogue and action which 
make them very interesting. 

120 pp. illus. 30c 
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| Miss Clara Christiane Dulon | 


| SPECIALIST IN 
| CHILD TRAINING 


A synthetic system of education, based on the 
principle that the harmonious education of a 
spirit, mind and body must produce moral, 
mental or physical health. 


Exceptional Children a Specialty 
Each child helped as its nature requires 


Resident or Visiting Pupils 
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MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 
training or experience, can conduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1, The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 

2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 

3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 

4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 

5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 

6. Model constitution for athletic association. 
7. Suggestions and report blanks for sical 
efficiency tests. ni: 
iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72c postpaid. 
i Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 

(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 — 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


Through more than a quarter of a century multitudes of children have come in contact with 
MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES. They have taken a pre-eminent position among textbooks. Thousands 
of teachers, principals, and superintendents throughout the country have given the books unqualified 
approval after the most exacting classroom use. 

Mr. Montgomery is essentially the historian for schoolboys and schoolgirls. He knows what 
to tell and how to tell it, and his books arose enthusiasm wherever they are used. Moreover MONT- 
GOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES are written better, illustrated better, and manufactured better than 
any other textbooks in the subject, and no other American histories are so extensively used. 


An Elementary "American History 
bi 12mo, cloth, 306 }+xlii pages. illustrated, with maps, bt ee 75 cents 


A brief narrative history suited to the wants of elementary pupils. For many schools it will be 
found sufficiently complete for a one-book course in the subject. 


The Leading Facts of American History (Revised Edition) 


12mo, cloth, Xiv-+400+-xcii pages, with full maps, both black and in color, illustrations, ete., $1.00 


This book is veritably a textbeok classic. Simple, but striking in style, and of intense interest, it is 
today far more widely used than any other American History. Together with the Elementary American 
History listed above, this book forms an ideal complete course. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


As San Francisco is to have the last and the 
grandest of the World Expositions, San Diego 
is having the first of a new order of Exposi- 
tions. 

Europe made the transfer and discarded the 
old style of World Expositions long ago, but 
they died hard in America. At last, the last 
has come and at San Francisco the old order of 
things will go out in a blaze of glory. This 
year will celebrate a sunset of surpassing beauty 
of the Golden Gate and the richest conceivable 
purpling of the dawn at the Bay of San Diego. 

With peculiar delight have I been enjoying, 
from time to time, the unfolding of the brilliancy 
of the greatest and the last with the satisfaction 
that I have known every World’s Fair in Amer- 
ica since that first one, in which was celebrated 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
Nation, and because of that record it is with 


especial joy that I have seen the budding and, 


the blooming of the first of a series of special 
expositions that bid fair to out-class as a series 
the larger ones that have had a brilliant career. 

What of San Diego? First, it is permanent, 
as all expositions will be hereafter. Not that 
the Midway with its dazzling suggestions of the 
semi-sportive phases of life, will remain as a 
rendezvous of the idle, not that all of the charm- 
ing lesser buildings will remain; but forever and 
forever the reinforced concrete buildings that 
neither shock nor flame nor the tooth of time can 
harm will be the greatest attraction in the world, 
so far as a revelation of Indian life, art, cus- 
toms and traditions are concerued. 

The archives of Germany and France, the 
treasures of the British Museum, the resources 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Anthro- 
pological Palace of Santa Fe will never rival 
the attractions of the San Diego Park as it will 
always be. 

Anthropology is coming into its own. To 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, genius and 
master of sacred memory, the world owes the 
modern devotion to the science of man in_ his 
physical unfolding through the ages. 

Evolution was a good catch word for the non- 
scientific and the  near-scientific _ peoples. 
“Evolving from the monkey” was the bugaboo 
used as the hobgoblins were used by thought- 
less mothers; but here at San Diego, as no- 
where else, is revealed the human unfolding. 

Anthropology which deals with the natural 
history of the human being, with his origin 
from and present relation to lower forms, with 
his development and growth from the concep- 
tion onward, with his present day variation in 
different parts of the world and from individual 
to individual, these anthropological exhibits re- 


present in a tangible, instructive, and readily 
intelligible way, these subdivisions of  knowl- 
edge. They place before the intelligent public 
in a concrete form that information which, con- 
cerning mankind most intimately, is to every 
one ot direct and great interest. 

No flight of the imagination can conceive as 
great an evolution from the crudest progenitors 
of man as is here demonstrated in the evolution 
of the unborn child from three months to nine 
months. Here may be seen the development 
of the unborn child at three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight and nine months, also of various parts of 
the body. For instance at four months there 
is no traceable difference in size or shape in the 
bones that make the leg and the arm. 

When one sees how instinctively, unerringly, 
each bone, like every other bone at four months, 
becomes the femur, the tibia, the fibula and the 
humerus, it is no strain to his intelligence to see 
how in the race of time one phase of physical 
life can become an ape, another an orang- 
outang, and another the red man, the yellow 
man, the black man, the white man. Man no 
more came from the monkey than the black 
man came from the red man; than the femur, 


came from the tibia. Some power wholly be-. 


yond our ken enables a Jersey male without a 
drop of milk in his veins to give great cream- 
producing power to the heifer of a mongrel cow. 
The greatest service Anthropology as demon- 
strated at San Diego is rendering the world is 
the faith that some power or personality has 
always had an unerring aim in the unfolding of 
life. 

Every teacher and every preacher in America 
should see the ‘specialized Anthropological de- 
monstration at San Diego. 

Every normal school especially, should send 
at public expense one of its teachers to this Ex- 
position. No equal amownt of money can do so 
much for the schools of a city as to have the su- 
perintendent and one high school teacher study 
the demonstration at San Diego. 

Here also American Indian Art is revealed 
to perfection. 

The Greek alone has rivaled the art of the Ameri- 
can Indian. And neither has followed the lead of 
the other. Greek art has ever magnified the human 
form and figure, American Indian art has never 
sculptured a human figure but has. surpassed 
all other art in chiselling the human face, male 
and female...In symbolism, also, the American 
Indian has, no'.equal among the races. 

If there were nothing at San Diego but. the 
Indian life in.a five acre lot it would be well 
worth visiting. . Fortunately this is to be a 
permanent possession of the Park, 
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It is a veritable Indian settlement with, every 
exterior and interior setting for the oldest of 
Indian. life. Within the enclosure, which the 
visitor reaches by mountain climbing on a 
small scale, are realistic reproductions of the 
real Indian homes true to life in ,eyery, minutest 
detail from the Cliff Dwellers to the Apachés. 

In these Indian homes there are living repre- 
sentatives of twelve tribes of Indians at work 
manufacturing articles of shell, earth, bone, 
stone, skin, wood, and metal after the manner 
of their forefathers using methods which in 
every detail have been handed down to them 
from remote -times through a long line of an- 
cestors. The Indian does not strive to make 
something different from that which his people 
commonly make. He tries to make what he 
makes just as his ancestors made it, and knows 
when he starts to make an object just how it 
should be made and what it ought to be like 
when it is finished. 

This acme of Indian life interest is built at 
great expense by the Santa Fe railroad as its 
contribution to the Exposition. It is what it is 
because of the creative art of Jesse L. Nusbaum. 

I fear the emphasis I have placed upon the 
greatest anthropological exhibit ever seen will 
create the impression that it is wholly a scientific 
affair, this San Diego Exposition, Far from it. 
From the standpoint of the artistic there has 
been nothing more beautiful than the famous, 
literally famous “California Quadrangle.” It 
comprises the buildings surrounding the Plaza 
de California—a paved square, which is entered 
at the east of the Puente de Cabrillo (Cabrillo 
Bridge). The building of the State of California 
is the dominant architectural feature of the Ex- 
position. It is a striking example of Spanish- 
Colonial architecture. The style is that of the 
Eighteenth Century cathedrals of Mexico and 
Central America. 

Naturally the San Diego Exposition will find 
its real glory in the trees, shrubs, foliage, fruits 
and flowers. Nowhere else in the United States 
could there be such a setting for an Exposition 
as here. The grounds themselves are in natural 
scenery infinitely above anything possible at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St Louis, Nashville, 
Atlanta, Omaha, Portland or San Francisco. It 
would be impossible to get such a natural set- 
ting. 

Here in a primeval forest, with trees under- 
sized for their years just off the Quadrangle, 
marvellous in artistic effect, is a labyrinth of 
paths and retreats bordered with flowers of sur- 
passing beauty and acres of lunching tables 
shielded from the sun by the thick foliage. Na- 
ture never had just such an opportunity to vie 
with human nature in art and her triumph is 
complete. 

But when Anthropology has reached the 
height of its success, and architecture has chal- 
lenged the Panama-Pacific, and nature has 
brought human art, ancient and modern, to her 
feet, the crowning success has not been at- 

tained for this really lies in the nearly a hun- 
dred acres of orchards, vineyards, fields and 
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gardens with all implements, animals, model 
buildings and a home which a Speckels could 
well covet, and is yet appropriate for. any man 
with ten acres of orchard, 

Never before has it been possible to see five 
acres oi perfect trees of every variety of orange, 
lemon, and grape-ruit, and, nearby, other acres 
of figs and dates, pomegranates and persimmons, 
casabra and rockyfords, and every variety of 
grape for table, raisins and wines. 

Never before has an Exposition had all out- 
of-doors available, an entire year with open 
gates, and such climate as has never been on ex- 
hibition at any Exposition, as 1915 will show the 
multitude. 


Nobody. will go to the Pacific Coast without 
going to the Panama-Pacific, and if anyone goes 
to San Francisco without going to San Diego 
it will be a crime. The railroad ticket will cost 
no more and one can live in San Diego for just 
as little money as he chooses to pay for his liv- 
ing. He can camp out for a month with more 
luxury and less labor than anywhere I know, or 
he can find rooms at any rent he chooses or he 
can live at the U. S. Grant like a prinee 

The initiative energy for all this was Mr. Col- 
lier the business man, the financial guidance and 
general administration has been directed by Mr. 
Davidson, president of the leading bank in the 
city, and each department has had a master 
mind and an inspiring genius, but my personal 
interest is in my long-time friend, the school- 
master, “Director of Exhibits,” to whom the Ex- 
position is indebted for those features that make 
this Exposition different from all others, Edgar 
L. Hewett. 

While this most remarkable specialized Ex- 
position owes much to President Davidson and 
other directors who have made its financing 
possible and its beauty a glory, and while former 
President Collier’s vision and initial energy were 
indispensable the San Diego Exposition as the 
first revelation of the surpassing skill of those 
who glorified the New World when it was the 
Old World could never have been suspicioned as 
a possibility but for Edgar L. Hewett, director 
of Exhibits. 

As president of the Archeological Institute of 
America, a privately financed organization first 
conceived by Harvard’s noblest modern scholar, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. Hewett spent six 
years in Central America, notably at Quirigua, 
when he discovered and revealed the wonderful 
demonstrations of artistic skill only surpassed 
by the Greek’s in all time. 

A good schoolmaster was spoiled by New 
Mexican politics but one of the greatest of ar- 
cheologists was given the world at a time when 
he was needed there more than as a school- 

master. 

We first knew Mr. Hewett at Greeley, Colo- 
rado, as the greatest discovery of Dr. Z. X. Sny- 
der, probably the greatest discoverer of specialized 
brains in America. Later we were with him in 
Las Vegas, when he was president of the New 
Mexico State Normal College, where his passion 
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for archeological research got the better of his 
pedagogical appetite, and he went into the new 
field where he has attained international distinc- 
tion and has made the San Diego Exposition a 
possibility. 
-And there would have been no dominant mind 
ofa Hewett, no superb skill of a Nusbaum, had it 
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not been for the Greeley, Colorado, Normak 
School and President Z, X. Snyder, who dis- 
covered both of them as lads in whom he first 
saw possibilities and to whom he first gave op- 
portunities. Add this to the long list of achieve- 
ments of Normal schools in order to make the 
glory of San Diego complete. 


‘THE SIX-AND-SIX PLAN 


JAMES H. HARRIS 


Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 


The first part of the paper consisted of an 
historical statement of the origin and growth 
of the plan for a Six-and-Six division, or a re- 
organized upper grammar grade and high school 
curriculum. From its suggestion in 1893 by the 
Committee of Ten, through its vicissitudes of 
fortune to the present, when it is experiencing 
a vigorous recrudescence, the writer traced its 
progress in educational discussion, literature, 
and experimentation, 

Following this a summary was given of the 
arguments pro and con. 

The aa urged in behalf of the six-and- 
six-plan, or, as it is sometimes called, the six, 
three-and-three plan, are: — 
First, that it marks the point of emergence into 

the adolescent period, with its new im- 
pulses, new interests, awakening purposes, 
and broadening activities, and for this rea- 
son should be paralleled by fresh subjects 
of instruction, different methods of teach- 
ing, a greater variety of activities, and a 
new type of school administration. These 
things would be provided by the organiza- 
tion of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
into a distinct group. 
Second, that the six-and-six plan would admit 
of the introduction of a foreign language 
and of elementary science at an earlier age 
than at present; at a point when interest 
is keen, the memory more retentive, and 
the power of acquisition and assimilation 
greater. 
Third, that it would make possible a differentia- 
tion between pupils who would be likely, 
if not certain, to drop out of school at the 
compulsory age limit and those who ex- 
pected to continue their education into the 
high school and possibly beyond it. On the 
basis -of this differentiation, a closer adap- 
tation of educational material and activities 
‘to individual and group needs could be 
made than is now effected under the one- 
course-for-all-pupils program. 

While there would be certain constants 
required of all pupils. there would be a suf- 
ficient number of options to respond to the 
special needs of boys and girls with vary- 
ing purposes. There would be much 
larger provision for vocational and pre- 
vocational subjects. 

Fourth, as a result of the closer adjustment of 


studies to needs, a larger number of pupils. 
would be retained throughout the upper 
grammar grades and the early years of the 
high school. There is now a very heavy 
loss at the close of the sixth grade. It is 
probable—and this probability has been 
borne out by such experiments as have been. 
made in the Junior High School plan,— 
that we should hold a considerable percent- 
age of those we now lose. 

Fifth, that it involves the departmental system 
of teaching—special teachers for special 
departments;—and gives to the work 
the variety and richness that satisfy 
the broadening interests and larger life of 
the adolescent. . 

Sixth, that for the thorough handling of the 
great variety of material that has now be-. 
come incorporated in our high school curri- 
culum, four years is insufficient. The work. 
needs to be spread over more time so as to 
insure thoroughness, and produce the de- 
sired educational effect. 

Seventh, the weight of educational authority is. 
favorable to a six-and-six division, or at 
least to a reorganization of the upper 
grammar grades. Among those who may 
be quoted in its favor are President Eliot, 
G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, Dr. David 
Snedden, Professor Suzzallo, Dr. O’Shea, 
and many others. 

DIFFICULTIES AND CRITICISMS. 

The objections to the six-and-six plan, or 
rather the difficulties——for they are difficulties 
rather than objections—are chiefly traditional 
and administrative. They must, however, be 
taken into consideration by any superintendent 
or board of education that contemplates the in- 
auguration of the system. In the first place, 
the eight-and-four division, whether logical or 
illogical, has back of it the fact that it is the 
custom, the established thing; that our school 
buildings are practically all constructed on the 
assumption of an eight-and-four arrangement, 
and have been for several generations. It does 
not help us much that the conditions out of 
which this system grew were not the result of 
forethought nor educational knowledge. That 
the present division is the result chiefly of acci- 
dent and of unpremeditated evolution does not 
alter the fact that we have in visible and tangi- 
ble existence a great system of schoc!s based 
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on the eight-and-four arrangement; and one 
who undertakes to alter that division must be 
prepared to bring forth the most solid and sub- 
stantial reasons why such a readjustment 1s 
desirable and in what respects it will prove ben- 
eficial and socially more efficient. 1 am not say- 
ing that these arguments may not be produced, 
but I am insisting that in view of the existing 
arrangements, not merely from the point of 
view of a changing and easily changeable course 
of study, but from the point of view of build- 
ings of brick and stone and wood, costing hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
the forming of public opinion in behalf of the 
suggested readjustment must be so carefully 
provided for that there will be no serious re- 
action, With a system well entrenched on the 
eight-and-four basis, especially a system includ- 
ing many elementary schools located in differ- 
ent portions of a city, the problem of expense 
of readjustment must necessarily be taken seri- 
ously into account, and no superintendent or 
board of education will rush pell-mell into the 
new plan without a very serious consideration 
of all the factors involved. 

The second difficulty lies in the fact that we 
are not now prepared, on the teaching side, to 
furnish instruction in the subjects which the 
reorganized plan calls for. Very few of our 
present teachers, for example, are in a position 
to teach Latin, French, or German, assuming 
that a foreign language should be begun at 
about the seventh grade. Nor are they trained 
to give instruction in science, which in an ele- 
mentary way would fall into the new course of 
study. Of course this difficulty is overcomable, 
but only by a slow process of gradually placing 
in the seventh and eighth grades teachers who 
have been trained to teach these subjects. To 
adopt any revolutionary reorganization of the 
seventh and eighth grades by displacing the 
present teachers would cause an undue amount 
of friction and would probably defeat the end 
in view. 

The third point, which is a criticism rather 
than a difficulty, lies in the fact that the pro- 
posed division of the twelve years’ course into 
three divisions—the first of six years (elemen- 
tary), the second of three years (Junior High 
School), the third of three years (Senior High 
School), assumes two definite breaks where we 
now have but one. There is a break at the end 
of the sixth grade when pupils pass from the 
élementary school to the so-called Junior High 
School, and there is another break at the end 
of the ninth grade when they pass from the 
Junior to the Senior High School. All breaks 
of this nature, involving a transition from one 
type to another, are points of temptation for 
leaving school, and while it is true that the 
compulsory school law makes it impossible for 
pupils to leave school at the age of twelve, even 
if thev are inclined so to do, yet it is not the 


- normal-age pupil whom we lose, but the over- 


age boy or girl. The greater majority of those 
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who leave school at the end of the sixth grade 
have attained the age of fourteen and we have 
no power of compulsion in holding them. If 
they cannot be held by the usefulness of the 
course and its appeal to their interests, we can- 
not hold them at all. For pupils who have at- 
tained the legal school age, therefore, the temp- 
tation I fear would be especially strong to leave 
at the close of the sixth grade, but whether 
they would leave in any greater numbers than 
they would at present is, of course, an open 
question. Only experience and experiment 
covering a number of years would determine 
this question. 
DR. BAGLEY’S CRITICISM. 

The latest, as he is the most conspicuous 
critic of the Six-and-Six plan is Dr. Bagley of 
the University of Illinois, who, in the Septem- 
ber (1914) issue of School and Home Educa- 
tion, raises the question whether a six-year ele- 
mentary course will prove sufficient as a train- 
ing for democracy and citizenship. His point, 
as I understand it, is that the chief function of 
the elementary school is to furnish boys and 
girls with that common group of knowledge, 
skill, and activities which is essential, in a 
democracy, to mutual understanding and to 
community of interest. Reading, writing, mu- 
sic, the essentials of arithmetic, our own his- 
tory, geography, the fundamental principles of 
government and civic responsibility, some skill 
in drawing and manual processes constitute the 
minimum essentials of a sound citizenship and 
a secure democracy where understanding and 
cooperation are the sine qua non of existence 
and progress. 

In Dr. Bagley’s judgment, apparently, these 
common, unifying elements cannot be in- 
grained in an elementary course of only six 
years. The present eight years are required to 
lay that foundation of common knowledge 
which binds us together as a people and makes 
possible that democratic spirit and those demo- 
cratic institutions without which all vocational 
and industrial skill would be a “vain show.” The 
seventh and eighth grades, in his view, are es- 
sential to the “driving home,” the “fixing,” the 
permanent possession, of those vital elements 
of our national well-being. Dr. Bagley’s point 
of view, whether answerable or not, is worthy 
of serious thought. : 

The reply to this criticism, it seems to me, 
lies in the retention in the curriculum of the 
reorganized upper grammar grades, or the 
Junior High School, of certain constants con- 
stituting the common, unifying elements ‘nec- 
essary to mutual understanding and a common 
democratic spirit. The differentiation would 
appear only in a few variants, expressive of the 
special individual needs of pupils. 

SUMMARY OF VIEWS. 

The following statement or summary fairly 
represents the writer’s present judgment, and 
serves to generalize the attitude of a large 
number of superintendents who feel favorably 
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disposed toward the new program but are at a 
loss to know how to proceed. It suggests ad- 
vance to the Six-and Six plan through the in- 
auguration of the departmental system, if it 
is not already inaugurated, and through a grad- 
ual reorganization of the course of study, in- 
volving a closer adjustment, through optional 
subjects, to the needs of special groups of 
pupils. Such a reorganization would further in- 
volve the substitution, as opportunity offered, 
of teachers adequately trained and equipped to 
perform the new work and teach the new sub- 
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jects included in the curriculum. 

In other words, the method of evolution, with 
the departmental system at one end and the 
Six-Three-and-Three plan at the other, is the 
method of procedure advocated by the writer, 
for those school systems in which the eight-and 
-four system is entrenched in physical and tra- 
ditional conditions. 

1. If I were building up a system of schools 
de nova, I am disposed to think I should organ- 
ize them on the Six, Three-and-Three plan. 


[Continued on page 102.) 
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ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHIES 


JANE A. STEWART 


MARY ANTIN 


It was the poet Longfellow, who humorously 
responded to a query “An autobiography is 
what a biography ought to be.” 

He had lived to peruse the twentieth 
century literary output, our great poet would 
have no doubt pointed to May Antin’s “Promised 
Land,” as in the “ought-to-be” class. And this 
autobiographical work for this very reason has 
probably been read by more people than any- 
thing of its kind on the twentieth century calendar. 

Teachers have been perhaps more interested in 
“The Promised Land,” than any other public- 
spirited people because the life of Mary Antin, as 
verily and virilely recorded by herself throws some 
needed rays of illumination on the problems which 
many American educators have to meet. There 
is food for thought in it pages. There is meat for 
the psychologist, the sociologist, and the philos- 
opher. The educators, however, doubtless finds 
richest fruit in the vivid record of the events and 
mental processes which contributed to her intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth and made the Mary 
Antin that we know today. 

Born of Jewish parents in the village of Polotzk, 
Russia, in 1881, Mary Antin lived as a child for 
thirteen years in the. environment of the oppressed 
Russian Jew. Her father, Israel Antin, had 
travelled considerably, was of scholarly tendencies 
but was lacking in worldly goods and in the busi- 
ness acumen which is so often found in the Rus- 
sian Jew. 

Her mother, Ester Weltman, was the daughter 
of a well-to-do Polotzk merchant, a student of 
books, and a woman of force and character, trained 
to business, she laid the foundation of the family 
fortune, which however, was unfortunately swept 
away by illness and reverses and the Antin family 
father, mother and four children (of whom Mary 
was the second, and then about seven) passed 
from comfort into almost abject poverty. 

When Mary was ten her father (aided by the Jew- 
ish immigration society) went to “The Promised 
Land,” America; and when she was thirteen, he 
sent for his family to join him in Boston. Despite 
the family poverty, Mary Antin was spared the 
horrors of child labor. She attended the Boston 


public schools, graduating from the grammar 
school with honors in 1898, and from the Girls’ 
Latin School in 1901, Then she became a non- 
matriculated student at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, and was married to Professor 
Amadeus W. Grahau, the present professor of 
paleontology at Columbia. After her marriage 
two years (from 1902-1904) were spent in special 
studies at Barnard College along natural history 
and political economy lines. 

While still a public school pupil, Mary Antin be- 
gan to write for the press, some of her contribu- 
tions appearing in Boston newspapers. In 1899, 
her first book “From Polotzk to Boston” was is- 
sued. “The Promised Land” appeared in 1912 
and later “They That Knock at our Gates.” Born 
not Only with a pen in her hand, but with a voice 
as a speaker on immigration and social problems, 
she is kept constantly at work, so great is the in- 
terest which she has excited. Then, too, apart 
from her mental gifts and her message, Mary An- 
tin possesses a pleasing personality. 

Although now thirty-three years of age and a 
mother, her figure is girlish and small. Her 
features are of the aquline type and her bright 
countenance is lit by thoughtful gray eyes. She 
is a bundle of intensity, a speaker of fluency and 
emotional power. Hers is the invaluable power 
to make both listener and reader feel deeply what 
she feels. And no greater beverage could be ac- 
quired by anyone. 

Mary Antin is the output of two distinct sys- 
tems of education—the old world and the new. 
The ideal of a modern education was unknown in 
the part of Russia where Mary Antin was born. 
And although she was released betimes, she 
tells us'she was “not too young to feel the lash of 
the oppressor.”—in the survival of mediaeval in- 
justice to the Jews. Taught by the Jewish rabbi 
and teachers her eager neutrality quickly grasped 
the meagre fruit and longed for more. When re- 
verses made further schooling an impossibility, 
she turned to self-culture. Impressionable, and of 
remarkably quick perceptionns, she seemed as she 
said “to imbibe wisdom through every pore” of 
her body. She would know, she would find out 
for herself. 
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The earth became her teacher; and a dutiful 
pupil, she listened ever with her “ear close to 
smother earth.” Referring to this period “I do not 
know a single thing that I did not learn, more or 
less, directly, through the corporal senses.” She 
chose her own books, She built a world of her 
own, 

The transplanting of Mary Antin from the old 
world soil came at a psychological time. She was 
old enough to understand what 
she came from and for and what 
she came to. Apropos of this, 
she says “Everything impressed 
itself on my memory, and with 
double associations; for I was 
constantly referring my... new... , 
world to the old for comparison 
and the old to the new for eluci- 
‘dation. I became a student and 
a philosopher by force of cir- 
cumstances.” 

At the very outset, she was 
“thrilled with the realization. of 
what freedom of education 
meant.” She was an inspiring 

pupil, the kind that would help 
even “the mean sort of teacher” 
whom she described to succeed 
in the classroom. But she 
found plenty of the other kind whom she gratefully 
‘memorializes. Her first teacher was Miss Dilling- 
ham of Chelsea, who gave her the first book for 
her library, a copy of Longfellow, which taught 
and inspired her to write. Of Miss Dillingham and 
others she declares, “Apostles all of an ideal, they 
go to their work in a spirit of love and inquiry, 
seeking not comfort, not position, not old-age 
pensions, but truth, that is the soul of wisdom, the 
joy of big-eyed children, the food of hungry youth.” 

Under these “true teachers,” she conquered 
“the dreadful English th,” learned to pronounce 
“w’’ and in an amazingly short time, was doing her 
thinking in English! Her remarkable proficiency 
brought public notice. She responded gratefully 
to every kindly effort made to open up to her the 
book of knowledge. 

So absorbed was she in her work that often she 
seemed “to walk on air.’ With the great big 
geography book under her arm it seemed to her 
“that the very earth was conscious of her step.” 
Geography, however, was not then taught as it 
is now and regarding her deprivations in this study 
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that she should be educated, 
Mifflin & Co.) and the haunting conscious- 
ness of rooted poverty only whetted her 
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Mary Antin tells us: “A little instruction in the ele- 
ments of chartography, a little practice in the use 
of the compass and the spirit level, a topographical 
map of the town common, an excursion with a 
road map—would have given mea fat round earth 
in place of my paper ghost; would have illumined 
the one dark alley in my school life.” 

History rightly taught made Mary Antin a pa- 
triot. Just as she, had made English “my lan- 
guage,” she made America 
my country,” and there was a 
new intellectual birth at the 
realization of “citizenship.” 
“Still in her out-reaching 
youth, set down in a land of 
outspoken patriotism,” she 
‘promptly learned “to love her 
new country with a great love 
and to embrace its heroes in 
a.great worship.” 

The ‘public library (“my 
place’); the settlement house 
with its clubs and classes were 
joint factors with the public 
school in the training of Mary 
Antin. Fortunately for her, 
her parents were equally eager 


intellectual ardor, and heightened her aspirations. 
Helped all along the way, she achieved the coveted 
goal. 

Preeminently an apostle of the immigrant, her 
self-moralizing record has, as has_ been stated, 
peculiar interest for the educator. For, as she so 
artlessly explains: “I may have been ever so much 
an exception in acuteness of observation, powers of 
comparison and abnormal seli-consciousness ; none 
the less were my thoughts and conduct typical of 
the attitude of the intelligent immigrant child to- 
ward American institutions. And what the child 
thinks and feels is a reflection of the hopes, de- 
sires and purposes of the parents who brought him 
over seas, no matter how precious and independ- 
ent the child may be. 

“Your immigrant inspectors will tell you what 
poverty the foreigner brings in his baggage, what 
wants in his pockets. Let the overgrown boy of 
twelve, reverently drawing his letters in the baby 
class, testify to the noble dreams and high ideals 
that may be hidden beneath the greasy caftan of 
the immigrant.” 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


Keep still. When trouble is brewing keep still. 


an unagitated eye. 


In a commotion once I wrote a letter, and sent it, and wished I had not. 


When slander is getting onto its legs, keep still. When your 
feelings are hurt, keep still, till you recover from your excitement at any rate. 


Things look differently through 
In my later years 


I had another commotion, and wrote a long letter; but life had rubbed a little sense into me, and I ke:t that let- 
ter in my pocket against the day when I could look it over without agitation and without tears. I was glad I 


did. Less and less it seemed necessary to send it. 


strength in its very grandeur. 


I was not sure it would do any hurt, but in my doubtfulness 
I leaned to reticence, and eventually it was destroyed. Time works wonders. 
then you will not need to speak, may be. Silence is the most ive. | 
It is like a regiment ordered to stand still in the mad fury of battle. 


Wait till you can speak calmly, and 
thing conceivable sometimes. It is 
To plunge 


massive 


in were twice as easy. The tongue has unsettled more ministers than small salaries ever did, or lack of 


ability—Dr. Burton. 
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CONQUEST AND JUSTICE 


EDWIN PD. MEAD 

If it be true according to the old saying, that 
the songs of a people are in their effect as im- 
portant as the laws—and there is certainly a 
great truth in the saying—then we have no 
right to be careless about the songs which we 
sing and which we let our young people sing. 
This is peculiarly true concerning national songs 
and whatever affects the quality of our patriot- 
ism; for whether patriotism be a good thing or 
a mischievous thing depends upon its quality. 
That patriotism may be of a supremely mis- 
chievous character is one of the clearest and 
saddest lessons of the present European crisis. 
An exaggerated national sentiment which 
drowns human sentiment and especially a pa- 
triotism identified with armies and navies and 
war are responsible for many of the worst con- 
tributions to a collision for which the whole 
world is now paying so awful a penalty. “Pa- 
triotism versus Christianity” was the title of one 
of Tolstoi’s most solemn tractates; and there 
are few things today that are versus Christianity, 
which means universal human brotherhood, in 
higher degree than the false patriotism which 
unhappily is the most common form of patriot- 
ism. Drum and fife and gun have been the ac- 
cepted symbols and instruments of our patriot- 
ism to a startling degree; and it is high time for 
us to realize that the teacher in the school, the 
preacher in the pulpit, the editor at his desk, the 
historian and the poet, the merchant and the 
workman, the policeman on his beat, and the 
fireman on his watch, if faithfully doing their 
duty, are patriots as truly as the men with guns, 
and with worthier tools and in higher realms of 
service. 

There has in recent years been a concerted 
effort, originating in navy circles, to push “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” to pre-eminent place 
among our national songs. It holds by right 
no such primacy. About the music there is 
nothing sacred and nothing American; it is an 
old English drinking song. Its range is such 
that it is a peculiarly difficult song for most 
people to sing, and the average audience usually 
breaks down in it; although as a_ brass-band 
Piece it is effective. The words of the song are 
not without merit but are without distinction 
and relate to an episode in one of our least. im- 
portant and least heroic wars—the pictures 
which they chiefly summon and perpetuate be- 
ing of “the rocket’s red glare” and “bombs 
bursting in air.” Is this perpetuation worth 
while? Is it salutary? Does it perform the 
function which we ought to demand of a com- 
mon national song constantly on the popular 
tongue and especially on the tongues of the 
children? Let it keep its place, by all means, with 
the brass-band; but do not sanctify it and give 
it prominence in the schools or peculiar place 
with the- people. Especially when we have 
“America” and so many noble songs. Which 
the people really love better. 

A special objection to its special prevalence 
is that it does more than any other popular ut- 
terance to keep alive the confounding of success 
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and right, the false and pernicious notion that 
“conquer we must when our cause it is just.” If 
a struggling people declares this as an expres- 
sion of its resolution and its confidence in its 
righteous cause in sonmie fight with wrong no 
one would criticise; but if, as is commonly the 
case, it is meant somehow to identify conquest 
with justice and to imply that victory is vindica- 
tion in war, then it is a frightful falsehood, and 
we should not sanction its teaching in the 
schools or anywhere else. Victory in war has 
almost nothing to do with the justice of the 
cause. Those of us who believe that this is 
God's world believe that in the long run, “at 
last, far off,” God's will will be fulfilled; but that 
victory in any given battle or any given war is 
to be viewed as fulfillment of that will is not 
only false, but dangerous, teaching. 


FROM DARKNESS INTO LIGHT 
BESSIE L. PUTNAM 

Opening day in’ a school for the blind is in 
many ways like that of an ordinary school, 
There is the same enthusiasm in returning with 
classmates and teachers; the same eagerness to 
get back to work. At least we found it so in 
the School for the Blind at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, visited just after the holidays. 

The building is of cream colored brick, ar- 
tistically covered with vines. It is but a few 
minutes walk from Carnegie Institute and Tech- 
nical Schools, and just beyond them is Phipps 
Conservatory, containing one of the finest collec- 
tions of plans in this country. The site is at 
once beautiful and inspiring; and though much 
of the magnificent scenery is necessarily veiled, 
there is still much in the surroundings to gratify 
and enthuse the sightless. 

Not for some moments did we suspect that 
the lady who ushered us into the reception room 
was one of the unfortunates, for her attention 
was divided between the door and telephone 
with a quiet grace devoid of hesitancy or false 
motions. As the returning boys and girls an- 
nounced their names, her cordial greeting was 
seconded by those of mates who came bounding 
forth to greet the latest arrivals. 

After chapel the music teacher held an_ in- 
formal meeting with the younger pupils for the 
exchange of greetings and reports of “what 
Santa Claus -brought.” 

We were then taken to the various recitation 
rooms. In one, a pair of beginners were just 
learning to count. In another, pupils were read- 
ing the morning lesson, the text being a familiar 
talk “About Our Bodies.” For with the many 
limits here, every advantage must be taken to 
get the most possible, and so hygiene was 
blended with reading in a most practical manner. 
Each pupil followed with the finger the raised 
points in his text, reading as readily thus as 
does the average child at sight. If one was 
called upon to re-read a certain paragraph, a 
few strokes with the finger enabled him to find 
the place. 

Our guide asked one little fellow to write his 
name and address for us, which he was most 
proud to do. In writing Braille, the system 
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used here, a slate is used with a bed of grooved 
metal,—like a common washboard on a small 
scale. Over this bed the lad carefully adjusted 
a brass guide punched with rectangular holes, 
the vertical diameter of which is three-tenths of 
an inch and the horizontal two-tenths inch. Then 
he took from his pocket a blunt pointed awl, 
called a style; (And here it may he noted that 
every blind pupil has a place for everything, and 
it is always kept in place.) Having slipped a 
sheet of soft heavy paper between the slate and 
guide, and fastened the later securely to the side 
of the frame, he located with the fingers of his 
left hand the holes in the guide, and with the 
right punched in the proper places with the 
style. The paper is thus pressed into the 
groove, making not a hole but an indentation, 
that is permanent. 

The writing is done from right to left and the 
sheet then reversed and read from the lower 
side, and from left to right. Two lines may be 
written without removing the guide; then it is 
shifted down until two pins which project from 
the under surface drop into corresponding 
holes of the wooden slate frame, and two lines 
more may then be added in the same way. 
Letters or manuscripts in Braille are rolled in 
preparing for the mail, as folding might crush 
some of the “points,” rendering them illegible 
to the sensitive touch of the blind. 


Besides the letters composed of dots or points, 
there are several combinations and word signs 
which render Braille to a certain extent a sys- 
tem of shorthand, and the skilled writer in it 
will leave the ordinary penman in the rear. For 
the more advanced pupils, there is a_ Braille 
machine writing words instead of letters, and 
many of the pupils are proficient in typewriting. 

The same characters afford a simple musical 
notation, the length of the various notes being 
indicated by letters instead of the ordinary 
musical staff. This enables the blind musician 
to pick out a new piece of music with as much 
independence as any one, though memory must 
aid in its complete execution. 

There is a regular printing press in the school, 
and the school paper, The Illuminator, is issued 
regularly, not only to the pupils of the school 
but to every school and library for the blind, and 
to every private individual who can read Braille 
and expresses a wish for it: Three booklets are 
usually issued annually, “Christmas Day in the 
Morning,” being given to each child last year 
as a Christmas gift. A little collection of gems 
from Lincoln has also proved a favorite from 
the home press. It furnishes the music de- 
partment with Braille copies of choruses, 
cantatas, etc. and a book of familiar hymns was 
stereotyped for use in chapel exercises. 

In the home-making department the girls are 
taught plain cooking, meat, vegetables, bread, 
and. dessert. They also make and keep in or- 
der all necessary table linen, towels, aprons, 
caps, cuffs, etc., used in this department. Serv- 


ing the meal is as carefully taught as its prepara- 
tion. The kitchen is equipped with range, fire- 
less cooker, and several small gas stoves for in- 
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dividual use) It is the personification of neat- 
ness and order. 

The dining room is fitted with small tables, 
each seating six or eight, the entire plan being 
to render the place homelike, and to teach the 
best of table manners. At each table the bread 
is placed near a certain pupil, the meat near an- 
other, and the vegetables, a third; and each is 
expected to do his or her part in the serving. 
The helplessness of certain pupils when they 
enter the institution is declared as pitiful, some 
not being able to perform even the slightest per- 
sonal service. The first duty of the institution 
is to correct this deficiency, to teach them how 
to help themselves. 

The kindergarten department is well equipped. 
in a small building near; physical culture and 
athletics are given due prominence. Last year 
the basketball team played their first game with 
a seeing team, the Indiana, Pennsylvania, State 
Normal students, and scored eight points 
against twenty of the opponent,—a good show- 
ing considering the odds against which they 
worked. The secret of their success, however, 
lay in familiarity with the ground, every step of 
which was perfectly known. In fact, this is the 
secret of their ability in every phase of work or 
play,—close familiarity with every detail. In the 
buildings or on the grounds only the new stu- 
dents grope. 

Many pupils excel in music. Annual con- 
certs are given, in which the music room in Car- 
negie Institute, with a seating capacity of more 
than 2,000, proves too limited by several hun- 
dred chairs. Last year the Board of Education 
placed the contract of tuning and keeping in re- 
pair all the pianos in the public schools of Pitts- 
burg, several hundred in number, with the stu- 
dents of the school. The compliment was the 
more pronounced because the work was entirely 
unsolicited, proving the confidence which the 
city has in their ability, great as is this in it- 
self. 

Once a week the school store is open to cus- 
tomers, two pupils having charge of it a month, 
and then stepping down for a pair of new mer- 
chants. Candies, stationery, and the various 
notions which pupils are apt to want are made 
up in advance into five or ten-cent packages; 
for nothing is left to chance or haphazard 
methods. There is system everywhere. Pupils 
are required to pay cash for all purchases, the 
making of correct change being a part of the 
drill. Teachers buy on credit, bills being sub- 
mitted monthly and receipts given; and our 
guide states that in the two and one-half years. 
of her service as teacher she has never found a 
single mistake in accounts. 

There are many other phases of the work 
worthy of mention. Beautiful bead work and 
crochet fine needlework, and the varied pro- 
ducts of the shop prove that the blind citizen 
may be self-supporting. Poultry raising is to 
be added this spring, in the belief that in many 
rural communities it may prove profitable. 

Earnestness and painstaking are apparent on 
every side. “The pupils here,” said a teacher, 
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“are, in regard to needed discipline, just like 
other boys and girls,—no better, and no worse.” 
They enjoy fun; they also appreciate the privi- 
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lege Of learning to work: A’ wondrous light is 
here being evolved from darkness through the 
power of education! 


HOW MONTCLAIR PROVIDES FOR ITS BRIGHT PUPILS. 


SUPERINTENDENT D.C. BLISS 
Montclair, N. J. 


The state law relative to subnormal children 
is in all probability carried out more effectively 
in this city than in any other community in the 
state. It is doubtful if the expense of carrying 
on this work is justified if measured in terms of 
what is accomplished for these children but 
when we consider the effect of their segrega- 
tion upon the progress of normal children it be- 
comes a totally different proposition. Even 
one or two retarded pupils in a class constitute 
a drag upon the regular work that affects the 
progress of all the others. This fact is very 
apparent in one or two instances where condi- 
tions make it impossible to send such children 
to special classes. Our high promotion rate of 
from ninety-five to ninety-seven per cent. is 
brought about by several factors but one of the 
greatest, in my judgment, is the relief given the 
teachers by the removal of these children from 
the regular classes. 

While Montclair is doing notable work in 
providing for these subnormals, what is being 
done for the unusually bright child is perhaps 
not so well understood. Two years ago a group 
of, third and fourth grade children in the 
Watchung School were carefully selected and 
put in a class by themselves. For two years 
they were left in the charge of one teacher and 
allowed to advance as rapidly as they wished. 
They were never unduly stimulated, but they 
were never allowed to waste time over their 
work, the theory being that it is injurious to a 
child to take an hour to do what could readily 
be accomplished in half the time. This class did 
the usual three years’ assignment in two years, 
and last September was merged in the regular 
sixth and seventh grades. Some fears were ex- 
pressed both by parents and teachers that the 
children would be found unable to measure up 
to the regular standard. The twelve fourth 
grade pupils, now in the seventh grade, have 
been accurately observed and the record of 
their accomplishment has been carefully kept. 
Now, at the expiration of the first four months 
of the current school year, we have sufficient in- 
formation to indicate to what extent the experi- 
ment has been a success or a failure. 

Considerations of health are of course, of 
fundamental importance. Exact statistics rela- 
tive to this phase are not possible, but the most 
careful observations indicate that no child has 
suffered physically, Every child has done the re- 
quired work easily and happily. No pressure 
has ever been necessary. Visitors to the class 
have always remarked upon the keen attention 
and the alert mental attitude of the pupils. 
Questions of discipline have never arisen, as 
every child was too busy and interested to find 


time or desire for disorder. 

A comparison of the scholarship record of the 
twelve seventh grade pupils with a record of the 
entire seventh grade with which they are merged, 
and with the other seventh grade in the same 
school, and with the seventh grade in the Grove 
Street School, shows a most gratifying situa- 
tion. Tests in spelling, arithmetic and . Eng- 
lish have been given by the principal, and a 
standard test in composition by the superintend- 
ent, while the penmanship has been rated by 
the writing supervisor. A conclusion, based up- 
on results obtained from these three separate 
and independent sources, can fairly be presumed 
to represent the facts as they actually are. 


Watchung VIIA ..... 98 78 836 81 116 42.2 
Watchung VIIB ..... 98 80 869 80 112 

Grome 97 69 77 71 114 45.4 

97 83 87 839 11.1 458 

Watchung VI ........ 69.6 11.1 43.5 

rr 67 10 Not given 

Special 5 (lboyabsent) 65 11.4 50 


It should be noted that the records in spell- 
ing, fundamental operations, complex fractions 
and English show rank in per cent., while the 
penmanship rating and the result of the super- 
intendent’s test are given in points, and should 
be interpreted only as furnishing a basis for 
comparison. 

The two teachers who have had charge of 
these pupils for the last four months report that 
they are fully equal to the other sections of the 
classes with which they are merged. An exam- 
ination of the report cards of these two groups 
for the four months, shows that no pupil in 
either one of them has received a mark on his 
card less than “B,” while a large number of 
“A’s” have been given. 

It seems perfectly clear that on the academic 
side we have suffered no loss in efficiency by 
allowing these children to gain a year. On the 
physical side no harmful consequences have been 
detected. What thas been the advantage? 
Eighteen pupils have saved a full year of time. 
If this advantage is not lost they will graduate 
from college a year before they otherwise 
would, and become producers a year earlier. On 
a conservative basis this year is worth $600 to 
every one of them a total of $10,800. One of the 
by-products is a saving to the city of a year's 
tuition for eighteen pupils, or a total of 
$1,134.00. It would seem to be a profitable ex- 
periment, no matter on what basis the compu- 
tation is made. 
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THE WORLD’S STORY* 


The entire plan and scope of education is 
‘changing as rapidly as is aerial navigation, or 
means ofcommunicating thought. There will be 
little left of the traditional in education in a short 
time, in a very short time. The school, the col- 
lege, the university of 1910 will be almost as 
great curiosities in 1930 as is a horse car, a silk 
hat, or drinking from a saucer. 

The lines of this transformation are readily 
seen to any alert minded observer. For the first 
time we are differentiating between learning essen- 
tial, getting information, and specializing. 

The school, college and university had the 
conceit for centuries that they_were a message 
to the student and that education consisted in 
coming into possession of the message. | Now 
for the first time we are learning that education 
has to do with what students learn and not with 
what they are taught, with how they learn and 
not with how they are taught, except so far as 
they are taught to learn for themselves. 

All that is to be retained of the old idea is the 
direction of the learning of essentials by the stu- 
dent. The few, very few essentials of many sub- 
jects rather than of a few subjects will be learned 
by the students under the expert direction of the 
teacher. They will be so taught that the stu- 
dent can get one hundred per cent. in them, so 
taught that he can use them under any and all 


* The World’s Story.’’ *A history of the world in story, son 
art. Edited by Eva March Tappan. Fourteen volumes. ith il- 
lustrations. Cloth. Gilt top. Boston, New,York, Chicago: Hough. 
ton Mifflin Company, Price $30.00 cloth ; $58.00 half morecce, 
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conditions just as a modern rifleman can shoot 
standing on his head as well as on his feet. 

Special teachers will teach for special achieve- 
ment in lines in which individuals have latent or 
desire power. 

General information, all information and 
knowledge that is not indispensable for all, or 
all of which is not desirable for some, will be 
learned by the children through a vast amount 
of reading that is reliable as to fact and fascinat- 
ing in presentation, Students will read an in- 
finitely greater amount than hitherto just as peo- 
ple travel more extensively than hitherto. The 
day of tabloid knowledge is vanishing as is the 
belief in ghosts. Indeed, the school notion of be- 
coming learned by memorizing a little knowl- 
edge is a good deal of a ghost in itself. 

The first real vision of the new education 
through the acquiring of a lot of vital informa- 
tion through reveling in story, song and art is 
“The World Story,” as the Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin Company have given it to the world in 
a sort of rainbow halo which indicates that the 
terrors of the scholastic storm are over and a new 
reign of fair weather is at hand educationally. 

Here are thirteen volumes as bewitching as a 
novel, as illuminating as an artistic moving pic- 
ture, as graphic as a masterpiece, and all of 
“The World Story,” is gathered as in a Claude 
Loraine glass in a fourteenth volume that has 
everything from everywhere and always so 


grouped than you can not help seeing and un- 
derstanding if you would and you would not if 


you could. These fourteen volumes are new in 
inception, masterful in their evolution, and bril- 
liant in presentation. Here in “The World Story” 
is something better than any _ encyclopaedia, 
better than an_ historical novel, better than a 
treatise On science or art, economics or sociol- 
ogy, so far as a treasure house of general in- 
formation for everybody, everywhere and any- 
where is needed by those who would be 
scholarly in an age that thrills with life. 


CHURCHILL’S PRINCIPALS 


The school principal in a city system could 
not ask for a nobler champion than they have in 
President Thomas W. Churchill of the New York 
City Board of Education. 

The following is from his late report :— 

I see no insuperable obstacle to giv- 
ing to a principal responsibility and power 
similar to that of a captain of a ship so 
that he can, subject to the limitation of 
his financial allowance, organize his 
help, his hours and his program of 
classes in accordance with his own judg- 
ment, This is no army, There is no 
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campaign requiring equal advance all 
along the line. The demand for uni- 
formity for pupils as a condition of 
transfer from school to school has not 
been proved. Principals tell me a child 
from Indiana or Maine, trained under 
different conditions, is adjusted to school 
conditions here without loss. The type 
of mind that centralized management is 
producing in our schoolmasters is not 
the one which the exercise of a princi- 
pal’s functions require. We are not 
particularly concerned with the abstract 
question of the relative worth of a mon- 
archial or democratic system in our 
schools, but we are interested in the sort 

of spirit animating our principals. We 

can not remove them; we should not 
cripple them. We need the initiative of 
some as we need the comservatism of 
others. We can avail ourselves of dif- 
ferences of type and character among all ; 
each will seek to serve the city best in 
accordance with his talents. 
This should be framed and placed in every 
principal’s office. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE UNIVERSITY 


There is a repeated demand for a state uni- 
versity in Massachusetts and this frequently finds 
champions in the Legislature. Last year this 
demand was exceptionally strong resulting in 
reference to the State Board of Education whose 
report we present:— 

In view of the extent and variety of 
existing facilities for higher education 
and of the possibilities of putting the 
resources of the colleges and universi- 
ties more fully at the command of the 
financial support of elementary, sec- 
ondary and vocational training, the es- 
tablishment of state institutions in ad- 
dition to and duplicating existing insti- 
tutions of higher learning is unwar- 
ranted. 

The board recommends the provision 
of additional state scholarships for stu- 
dents needing financial assistance, and 
also the creation of an agency to pro- 
mote extension teaching and the further 
cooperation of existing institutions of 
learning with public administrative 
agencies. 

As a result of its investigations, the 
board finds a need for some means for 
higher education in the following fields: 

(a) Extension courses for people who 
have to be self-supporting, but are de- 
sirous of further education; (b) oppor- 
tunity for the professional training of 
high school teachers by systematic 
methods comparable to those provided 
by the normal schools for training ele- 
mentary school teachers; (c) an_ or- 
ganized procedure whereby state and 
municipal officers and boards can read- 
ily obtain technical information as to 
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special phases of work in which they 
are engaged, such as is. furnished: in 
several states by state university spe- 
cialists and students in research. fields ; 
(d) correspondence and short courses 
conducted by specialists; (e) provision 
whereby worthy young people with him- 
ited financial resources can obtain a 
college education without expense to 
themselves. 

The first provides for an initial appropriation 
of $500,000 for the purchase of a site within 
thirty miles of Boston, the erection and equip- 
ment of at least one building, and for purposes 
of organization and instruction. Resources for 
further support would be obtained by a tax of 
one-tenth of a mill on each dollar of assessed 
valuation in the state. 

The second suggested bill establishes an an- 
nual scholarship fund appropriation of $100,000 
to be administered by the Board of Education 
for the purpose of paying the tuition of worthy 
young people in existing institutions. This, if en- 
acted, the board believes, would fulfill many of the 
demands urged by those favoring a state univer- 
sity without unnecessarily duplicating plant, 
equipment and teaching staffs. 


+ 
ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


Every aspiring young woman should read 
“The Story of a Pioneer,” by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, now running in The Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. 

When it appears in book form it should be in 
every school library as it will be in every public 
library. Dr. Shaw is one of the great American 
personalities. She is one of the most powerful 
speakers on the American platform. The story 
of her life is as vital as is that of Jacob A. Riis, 
almost as marvelous.as that.of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, as captivating as that of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, as wholesome as that of Jane Addams, 
as delicious as that of Frances E. Willard, 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


A tentative plan for a Teachers’ Retirement 
System in Pennsylvania was prepared by Dr. 
Raymond W. Sies, pension expert, and submitted 
to the State Educational Association by Dr. J. 
George Becht, president of the Education Coun- 
cil, as the basis of a bill which is to be introduced 
into the Legislature. 

The fund is provided for by contributions from 
teachers and an equal amount by state appropri- 
ation. The qualifications for retirement are 
thirty years of service of at least eight months 
per year, and an age limit of sixty years. The 
maximum retirement fund allowed to be paid is 
eight hundred dollars ($800), and the minimum 
eighty per cent. of the minimum salary. 

In case of disability the fund allows a pension 
of one-sixth of the average monthly salary dur- 
ing the last forty months employed. The plan 
provides for a gradual reduction of teachers’ 
contributions during a period of twenty years, 
after which the state will assume the entire cost. 
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INJUSTICE OF JUSTICE 

The following editorial from The Republic is 
characteristic of a multitude of editorials in every 
part of the country. They are usually headed 
“Jersey Justice,” which is injustice. True this 
happened in New Jersey but it might just as well 
have happened, as it might have happened, in any 
states in the East. 

A nineteen-year-old New Jersey boy 
was sentenced to 120 days in jail for 
shooting out of season a rabbit which had 
been devastating his mother’s vegetable 
garden. Citizens offered to pay the fine 
of $124 but the youth preferred to serve 
his term rather than let half of the fine go 
to the informer. The mother of whom he 
was the sole support, was compelled to 
seek employment. In the end the young 
man was released on appeal, and the case 
seems likely to be dropped. This unim- 
portant instance of “Jersey justice” is 
worthy of attention because every step 
in it illustrates the weakness of our crimi- 
nal law ; the heavy penalty for a trivial of- 
fense and the statute’s failure to take ac- 
count of intention; the alternative of fine 
and imprisonment, a device for softening 
the rigors of the law for people of means ; 
the antiquated custom of making pro- 
cedure & personal quarrel between ac- 
cused and accuser; the hardship inflicted 
upon innocent, dependent persons. To 
make the blundering record complete, 
when influential people interested them- 
selves in the affair, all the immutable 
principles involved in this rabbit’s un- 
timely demise were forgotten, and then it 
was that the case was appealed. 

How long, oh Lord, how long will justice de- 
monstrate injustice! 
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CHILD LABOR DAY 


Saturday, January 23, was celebrated by He- 
brew societies; Janaury 24, was Child Labor 
Sunday, and January 25 was school and college 
Child Labor Day. The special object of the 
observance this year was to promote interest in 
the Palmer-Owen Child Labor bill now before 
Congress. 


ANOTHER EDUCATOR STATESMAN 


Oregon has elected and inaugurated as Gover- 
nor, Dr. James Withcombe, professor in the 
State Agricultural College at Corvallis. Profes- 
sor Withcombe has long been exceedingly popu- 
lar with the people of Oregon. ‘ 

For several years the Republicans of Oregon 
have nominated politicians of various professions 
and occupations but to no avail. This year they 
‘nominated an educator and elected him with an 
ease that was phenomenal. The school has 
saved the Democrats in Michigan and in a Con- 
gressional district in Nebraska, and the Republi- 
cans in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Oregon, and in 
a Congressional district in Ohio. The school- 
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master-statesman is the saving grace for all 
parties. 


Over 300,000 school children in the United 
States have signed the petition to the rulers of 
the nations at war to use their efforts to bring 
about peace. The petition blanks were circu- 
lated by the Children’s Petition Committee, of 
which Miss Katherine D. Blake, principal of 
Public School Number Six, Manhattan, was 
chairman. 

There seems to be .a “scare” lest Junior Col- 
leges shall give degrees. They will give certifi- 
cates stating what a student has achieved, but 
further than that we have no suspicion that they 
will ever go or try to go. Those advocating the 
Junior Colleges are not those who worship de- 
grees. 

The North American Review is having the 
greatest fun ever, and giving its readers cor- 
responding amusement in celebrating in the 
twelve issues of 1915 its centennial year. We 
cannot imagine anything in 1915 magazines more 
spicy than this treatment of a hundred years. 

The Santa Fe Railway company, at the cost of 
two-hundred thousand dollars, is constructing a 
reproduction of the famous» Grand Canon of Colo- 
rado, within the amusement. concessions district 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco. 


If you want the best suggestions on the study of 
corn to be had anywhere you can have them by 
sending a post card to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., asking for Farmers 
Bulletin 617, School Lessons in Corn. 

The School Review, Chicago University, gives 
unstinted praise to the brilliant report of Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Churchill of the New York 
City Board of Education, 

Columbia University is likely to limit its op- 
portunities to applicants who are physically 
sound. 

Another Congressman, C. C. Dill of Wash- 
ington, was formerly a member of the faculty of 
the Spokane High School. 

The rural schools are sure to have trained 
teachers in the near future. The demand is ur- 
gent, the leadership adequate to secure it. 

The time has come for a firm stand everywhere. 
against having defective and ill-balanced children 
in classes with normal children. 

Being kind for the sake of being kind is an edu- 
catienal virtue, but being kind for the sake of be- 
ing praised for being kind has slight virtue. 

Teachers must read more and better if they 
would deserve the fruits of the better profes- 
sional appreciation, 

Ohio leads America in insistence upon trained 
teachers for all her schools. 

No educational scheme is secure merely be- 
cause it has a past. 

February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 

National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE HORRORS OF THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE 

The horrors of the Italian earthquake have 
grown daily since the first news of thé catastro- 
phe. The early reports of the loss of life were 
far below the real truth. It is now probable 
that not less than 30,000 persons were killed, 
and a still larger number injured. Horrible storie ' 
are told of rescuing parties at Avezzano and 
elsewhere, who were compelled to listen to 
moans and cries from women and children buried 
in the ruins of their homes, who could not be 
reached until death had ended their sufferings. 
Some of the smaller towns south of Avezzano 
suffered as severely, relatively, as that town, Out 
of the 4,500 population of San Benedetto, 4,000 
are reported dead; at Paterno, only 200 of the 
2,000 population survive; and at Ortucchio, 
Celano, Pescino and other towns, the dead are 
numbered by thousands. The Italian govern- 
ment has acted promptly in its measures of re- 
lief; and the American Red Cross and other out- 
side organizations have made generous contri- 
butions. To add to the horror, there have been 
later shocks which, though not destructive, have 
terrified the population of central Italy and 
driven the people from their homes. 


A ZEPPELIN RAID. 

Englishnen have had another unpleasant re- 
minder of the peculiar perils to which peaceful 
non-combatants are exposed in modern war- 
fare by a Zeppelin raid, of which apparently the 
King’s palace at Sandringham was the target. 
It happened that the King and Queen had leit 
the palace for London only a few hours before 
the whirr of the Zeppelin propellers, in the dead 
of night, gave warning of the attack. Bombs 
were dropped by the Zeppelins in hali a dozen 
towns, including Sandringham, and some damage 
was done to property, but only three or four 
persons were killed. For a raid which had been 
anticipated for weeks, it was singularly ineffec- 
tive; but no one can tell how soon or how often 
it may be repeated. 

THE CASE OF THE BELGIAN CARDINAL. 

The reports that Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop 
of Malines, had been practically held a prisoner 
in his palace by the German authorities, because 
of a pastoral letter which he had addressed to 
the Belgian churches has been vehemently and 
officially denied. But that they were true is now 
proved by a formal protest published by the 
Cardinal under date of January 10. The Cardi- 
nal states that on January 1, soldiers forced an 
entrance into the vicarage, seized his pastoral 
letter, threatened the severest punishment if it was 
read before congregations, and did not spare his 
own dignity. The next day, early in the morn- 
ing, the Cardinal received an order to appear 
before the governor-general to answer for his 
letter, and he was afterward forbidden to attend 
the service at the cathedral at Antwerp, or to 
visit the Belgian bishops. Therefore, the Cardi- 
nal, “ as a citizen of Belgium, as a pastor and as 
a member of the Holy Congregation of Cardi- 


nals, strongly protests” against the treatment 
to which he has been subjected. The incident 
will. be long remembered by loyal Catholics. 


THE DACIA AGAIN. 

The British Government has refused the re- 
quest of Secretary Bryan that the Dacia should 
be permitted to carry her cargo of cotton to 
Bremen, under the condition that it should not 
be regarded as establishing a precedent. The 
surprising thing is not that this request should 
be refused, but that -it should have ever. been 
made. Why Secretary Bryan should have 
thought that the British Government could be 
persuaded to waive all of the important points 
at issue, and good-naturedly permit the Dacia 
to commit what it regards as a grave violation 
of neutrality, passes the comprehension of the 
ordinary citizen. li one steamship of the Ham- 
burg-American line can be passed over to nomi- 
nal American ownership given American reg- 
istry, put under the American flag and permitted 
to ply back and forth to German ports, why not 
all? The question will have to be settled by 
proper procedure, not by any hocus-pocus of 
amiable compromise. 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 

Apropos of the general questions involved in 
the Dacia case, it is to be observed that the Ad- 
ministration’s shipping bill is having extremely 
hard sledding in the Senate. The effort has 
been made to trim off or cut out some of the 
more objectionable features, and to put it in a 
shape which would-secure for it more votes than 
tt could have received in its original form; but 
the objections that it launches the government 
upon a new and dangerous experiment, that it 
subjects private enterprise on the seas to hope- 
less competition, and that it threatens to in- 
volve the government directly and needlessly in 
acute and complicated questions of neutrality are 
not affected by the changes which have been 
made. The opponents of the bill are consuming 
time with speeches of portentous length, and the 
session is waning rapidly. 

THE MEXICAN WELTER. 

Conditions in Mexico City have reached such 
a pass that Provisional President Gutierrez has 
found it prudent to take flight from the city, to 
save himself from the mad vengeance of General 
Villa. In a long and detailed statement, he cited 
instances of summary executions and general 
savagery perpetrated by both Villa and Zapata. 
His departure under these conditions and his 
charges against Villa are the more significant 
because he was the choice of Villa for the Pro- 
visional Presidency, and seemed at the first to 
be his tool, Villa thas made counter charges 
against him, of looting the treasury before he 
left. Villa and Zapata are at swords’ points, 
and may be at each other’s throats any day. 


There is nosecurity for life or property anywhere 
in Mexico today; and the situation has grown 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


MARY E, HALL 
Girl’s High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“A live twentieth century school library in 
every normal school and city high school in the 
country!” is a pressing need in the English work 
today. Cities and states are finding such a li- 
brary an investment which pays large dividends 
in vitalizing and humanizing the entire work of a 
school. It has a work to do which cannot pos- 
sibly be done by the public library after school. 

Books locked in glass cases, shelved in the 
principal's office or in small unattractive reading 
rooms. are not going to inspwre the average pu- 
pil. with a love. for good reading. Libraries 
without periodicals. and organized collections 
of pictures, clippings and cape have failed 
to “make ” in English work. 

lf the — is to be effective as the English 
teacher’s laboratory, we must have larger, more 
attractive rooms and several of them with 
plants, pictures and good furnishings. We must 
appeal to the aesthetic sense and make 
the room a delight. There must 
be modern library equipment if the matter of 
filing cases, bulletin boards, catalogs, etc. It 
must have books which are alive and appeal to 
the average pupil. Fine illustrated editions of 
the world’s great books will tempt the most in- 
different to read. Adjoining the library should 
be a model library classroom which could serve 
as the “English room” suggested in the Re- 
port on English equipment.” Here English 
classes could meet to use books and pictures in 
a recitation or enjoy a talk made doubly inter- 
esting by the use of a radiopticon which should 
be a part of this room’s equipment. This room 
woul¢ be excellent as a “social center” for use 
after school by library reading clubs,—Travel 
clubs, Shakespeare club, Poetry club, ete., and 
for debating societies. 

The modern school librarian must not only 
be a trained organizer but a teacher and an in- 
spiring guide in directing the reading of the pu- 
pils. This should be thought of in every future 
appointment of a school, librarian. Can the 
English teacher welcome her as an equal in cul- 
ture ideals and ability’ as she enters into the 
work of the department? Can she fan the flame 
of interest the English teacher kindles in the 
classroom and see that the whole atmosphere of 
the library is not only informational but in- 
spirational? 


“VY Address before National Council of Teachers of English, 
Chicago. 
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THE BANK OF CONWAY PUBLIC SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT J, P. WOMACK 
Conway, Arkansas 

I have been asked to tell about our school 
bank. 

Beginning some months in advance we talked 
it wp, emphasized the advisability of establishing 
early in life the saving habit. Next we secured 
from the Attorney General and from the State 
Bank ‘Commission rulings to the effect that the 
proposed institution would not come under bank- 
ing laws. Then we had a full line of bank sta- 
tionery printed, the line including checks, pass 
books, deposit slips, identification cards, and last 
but not least, beautiful, lithographed stock certifi- 
cates. Two loose leaf ledgers, an iron box, and 
a converted cloak room for the bank, completed 
the equipment. 

On a day advertised a week in advance we be- 
gan the sale of stock. No one except pupils, 
teachers and members of the school board were 
allowed to buy. Only one share was sold to any 
person. At the close of the sale we had sold 
eighty-two shares and had $82 in our strong box. 

As soon as the stock certificates could be filled 
out and delivered, the stock holders met and 
elected a board of directors for the school year. 
By direction of the superintendent, the stock- 
holders elected three directors, the president and 
the secretary of the school board, the superin- 
tendent and the teacher of the business depart- 
ment of the high school being ex-officio directors. 
It was also ruled in advance that the said teacher 
of the business department, should be ex-officio 
president of the bank. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting, the directors organized 
and elected a cashier to serve one month. It was 
arranged to hold the monthly meetings one week 
before the close of the month, so that the newly 
elected cashier should work a week with the out- 
going cashier and learn the work. I will add by 
way of parenthesis that this plan was changed. 
The work was too heavy for one to do in the 
short time allowed, (thirty minutes a day,) and 
we elected the cashier for two months. He served 
one month as assistant and the second as chief. 

The president appointed his committee—one 
to audit the books at the end of each cashier's 
term one to buy supplies for the sales depart- 
ment and one to look after investments, loans, 
etc. The last named committee, as its first task, 
arranged with one of the local banks to place 
our funds from day to day. For the use of our 
money while in this depository, we get four per 


The disposition of our system-loving instincts, our efficiency ambitions, is to develop 
a centralized machine ; but while system is necessary, it should be for a supremely decen- 
tralized service. Afferent nerves are necessary for sensory purposes, but they are ser- 
vants of the efferent, without which nothing would ever be done in the world. 


—Tohn H. Finley, State Commissioner of New York. 
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MISS ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Superintendent William Wirt 
of Gary had the vision which has 
made the city famous. No one 
will question this ; but Miss Annie 
Klingensmith has had charge of 
the materialization of the vision 
in sucha way as to prevent its 
becoming a nightmare, which is a 
matter of no small importance. 
The power behind the throne has 
much to do with the efficiency of 
the throne and more with its 
stability. 


cent. interest on the average daily balance. The 
account is kept as an individual account to save 
the bank extra bookkeeping. It is understood 
that the local banks will all be used as depository 
in turn. 

But the bank is not merely a savings bank. It 
does a retail business as well, handling tablets, 
pencils, erasers, pens, penholders, drawing paper, 
and composition books. It buys at wholesale 
and sells for cash at the regular retail price 
charged by the local merchants. The profits ac- 
cruing go to the stockholders in the form of an- 
nual dividends. The depositors get merely the 
customary four per cent. A hint of the invest- 
ment value of stock may be had from the last 
statement published at the end of the second 
month. At the end of the first month, after pay- 
ing all expenses incurred by the printing, pur- 
chase of bank books, carpenter work on the fix- 
tures, etc., the bank had a net gain of seventy 
cents to its credit. One month later the book 
value of the stock had risen to $1.15, at which 
price it is still quoted. We are confident that the 
value will double by the end of the year. 

A word of explanation as to the inclusion of 
the members of the school board. As the bank 
is not incorporated, each stockholder is severally 
responsible for the debts of the concern. To 
make the depositors sale, we sold stock to enough 
men to guarantee solvency. Obviously, the men 
who stand sponsor for a thing should have a po- 
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tent voice in determining its course of. action. 

What returns do we expect in an educational 
way? In the first place, the children are learning 
to save their pennies and nickels. In the. next 
place they are learning to buy their own supplies 
and because they buy them they take better care 
of them. In the next place, they are learning 
something of business. It is no trouble now to 
teach stocks and bonds. A first or second grader 
walks up to the bank, calls for a check book, 
writes a check for a nickel, pushes it under the 
window guard toward the cashier and says “Give 
me a wide ruled ‘Blue Jay,’ please.” Another, 
by her side, hands a pass book and a penmy, or 
nickel to the cashier and says, “I want to de- 
posit this.” And then the two future women 
walk away with the air of people who know their 
worth. Finally, the class in bookkeeping get ex- 
cellent drill in auditing the cashier’s books and 
in serving as cashier from time to time. 

I am often asked, “Do the local merchants op- 
pose the plan?” There is a very little opposition, 
but so little as to be negligible in a serious ac- 
count of the situation. Our school supply dealers 
are also our patrons, and they are broadguaged 
enough to recognize that their trifling loss is the 
gain of the children of the community in many 
ways. Naturally, they cannot offer serious op- 
position to a plan so clearly beneficient in its na- 
ture.—Arkansas Teacher. 


THE DIALECT DICTIONARY 


The American Dialect Society exists primarily 
for the publication of “The American Dialect 
Dictionary,” for which a mass of material has 
already been gathered, and which needs nothing 
so much as money to carry its work to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Several large gifts have been 
promised, conditional upon the raising of a com. 
paratively small amount by the society. 

Here is an opportunity for all to be associated 
with a work of high literary and patriotic merit, 
by assisting in collecting material or by support- 
ing the society. The membership fee is small— 
one dollar a year—and the secretary is Dr. P. 
W. Long, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., to whom inquiries should be sent. 

In addition there is a splendid opportunity 
for those who are blessed with a goodly share 
of this world’s goods to take a leading part in 
a worthy enterprise, certain to bring credit to 
its supporters, by donations towards the publica- 
tion of the dictionary. The work must be done 
svon or not at all, and it is incredible that 
Americans will let it remain undone through 
mere lack of financial support. 


a 


Senza Io ritenere, avere inteso. 


—WNon fa scienza, 


Dante, Paradiso, V, 41-2 


To have understood, without retaining, does not constitute knowledge. 
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WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 

Out where a smile dwell’s a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

Where the boads of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 

Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 

Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 

Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts with despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

And a man makes friends without half trying, 
That’s where the West begins. 


—Arthur Chapman in Stockton Mail. 
THE SIX-AND-SIX PLAN 


{Continued from page 91) 


2. If I had a small community in which the 
problem of the adjustment of school buildings 
to the scheme would not be an insuperable ob- 
stacle, I should be disposed to test out the six- 
and-six division. 

3. In older and larger communities, where the 
traditional eight-and-four division was solidly 
entrenched, where the buildings were erected 
on that basis, where each of many districts was 
the center of an eight-grade school, where each 
local district was jealous of its educational op- 
portunities and privileges, where the advan- 
tages of the change to a more remote building 
or to a central segregated junior high school 
could not be made to appeal to the people, I 
should hesitate long before attempting to foist 
the new program upon the community. A long 
period of education, discussion, and considera- 
tion should precede such a movement, and only 
then should it be undertaken if influential pub- 
lic opinion is strongly favorable. To venture 
upon it without the support of public opinion 
and precipitously is merely to invite disaster. 


4. Under practically all conditions, however, 
I should inaugurate the departmental system in 
the seventh and eighth grades. This is fea- 
sible anywhere it seems to me, and is so dis- 
tinctly a forward step, whether viewed from the 
standpoint of teaching efficiency, child inter- 
est, adaptation to the unfolding nature of the 
boy or girl or possible flexibility or curriculum 
that I am convinced it should be adopted. 

Again, it forms the entering wedge for the 
later advance to a six-and-six division if that 
ever becomes practicable in your particular 
community. It is the natural first stage in the 
evolution toward the more radical and more rev- 
olutionary program, and to my mind is the first 
step to be taken by those who are still working 
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under the old teacher-for-a-grade system, but 
who may be enamored of the arguments for and 
the weight of educational authority promoting 
the newer propaganda. After one has tested 
out and has demonstrated the worth and supe- 
riority of the departmental system, he is then in 
a position to advance, sustained by his teaching 
corps and by public opinion, to the next step 
which is the one now to be taken, I believe, by 
those of us who have made no progress beyond 
the departmental system, and that is, the estab- 
lishment of at least two diverging courses of 
study, the one adapted more particularly for 
those pupils who are of a more distinctly cul- 
tural or academic type and who are likely to 
go through the high school and perhaps enter 
college ; the other, for those who are more dis- 
tinctly of a practical or business bent and are 
likely to enter the industrial world at an earlier 
period than the first-named group. There 
should be common elements in these two 
courses of study, but differentiation along cer- 
tain specific lines, the one of which may be 
termed for convenience academic, the other, vo- 
cational or industrial. 


In connection with this there should be 
brought about gradually and as opportunity 
presents itself a change in the teaching qualifi- 
cations for these grades. Teachers should be 
assigned to these grades competent to teach 
those new subjects, which should be placed in 
the curriculum. These subjects in particular 
are the foreign languages and_ elementary 
sciences. 

My point, to give its definite form, is this: 
Any superintendent convinced of the logical 
correctness and superior effectiveness of the 
six-and-six division or the six, three-and-three 
division over the eight-and-four division, but 
inheriting a school plant and a community in 
which the traditional division has long been 
imbedded, would do well to proceed toward the 
inauguration of the newer plan by a broad pre- 
visioned program, unfolded step by step over 
a period of years, involving a series of logically 
and naturally evolving modifications and acts,— 
all looking forward to the ultimate realization 
of the new ideal. The departmental system, the 
introduction of pre-vocational subjects, the 
modification of the course of study to provide 
at least two lines of activity, the gradual height- 
ening of the qualifications of teachers, accom- 
panied by the introduction of foreign languages 
and elementary sciences, would constitute the 
series of progressive acts by which I should 
ultimately hope to attain my goal. 

Along with this, I should say we are quite 
ripe to adopt for our seventh and eighth grades 
a system of promotion by subjects instead of 
by grades, and the further adoption of a system 
of credits or units, patterned after the present 
‘system of units and credits in the high school. 

If these forward-looking steps were carried 
out steadfastly, poisefully, and in the spirit of a 
broad, far-seeing educational program, I am 
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confident we should advance to the rounding 
out of our program—the establishment of a 
junior high school—with safety, with assured 
public support, without revolution, with a solid 
basis of experience behind us and beneath us, 
and with the confident assurance that the six- 
and-six division is then only the natural and 
logical outcome of what has. gone before. 

To my mind, many of the advantages claimed 
for the six-and-six plan can be secured under 
our existing type of equipment and administra- 
tion, if we are seriously impressed by the argu- 
ments for the equal division and are determined 
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to work toward it. This is not to say that those 
who are in a position to do so, may not plunge 
at once into, the new field, but it simply points 
out to those who are baffled by the practical dif- 
ficulties confronting them, that the essential fea- - 
tures of the proposed division,—the vital and 
fundamental elements in it—may be worked out 
without recourse to such a revolutionary step 
as the uprooting of community traditions, the 
tearing down of school buildings, or the erec- 
tion of additional high schools. 


{An abstract of a paper read at the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. ] 


SOME OREGON LAWS 


The board of directors of every school district in 
this state now having or which at any time here- 
after shall have a population of 20,000 or more per- 
sons shall have the power and authority to appoint 
and remove, hire and discharge all teachers, officers, 
agents and employees as it may deem necessary, and 
to fix their compensation. The population of any 
school district in this section referred to shall be 
determined by any state or federal census which 
has been or which may be hereafter taken, or such 
population may be determined in any other manner 
satisfactory to its board of directors in case a major- 
ity thereof believe the population of any such dis- 
trict has increased to 20,000 or more persons since 
any such census has been or may be taken. It be- 
ing intended hereby that all school districts which 
do not now contain 20,000 or more persons shall come 
within the provisions of this act at any time here- 
after when such is the case. 


The word “teacher or teachers” as used in this act 
shall include supervisors and principals and instruc- 
tors who are in the employ of the school district or 
districts specified in this act. 


The teachers employed in any such district or dis- 
tricts, during their first two years of service shall be 
classed as probationary teachers. The board of 
directors may dismiss a teacher at any time during 
the probationary period upon cause deemed sufficient 
by the board; provided, if during the probationary 
period it is proposed to dispense with or discon- 
tinue the services of any teacher on such list at 
the conclusion of a school year, such teacher shall 
be served with a written notice to that effect 
at least two and one-half (2%) months before the ex- 
piration of his or her contract; or in case no contract /is 
entered into, then such notice shall be served at least two 
and one-half (2%) months before the close of the then 
current school year. However, no teacher on the pro- 
bationary list may be- dismissed simply on account 
of friction between her and her principal without 
giving her a fair opportunity with one other princi- 
pal. 


Teachers who have been employed in the schools 
in any such district or districts as regularly ap- 
pointed teachers for not less than two successive 
annual terms shall by the board of directors be 
placed upon the list of permanently employed teachers. 

Teachers so placed upon such list shall not be sub- 
ject to annual appointment, but shall continue to 
serve until dismissed or discontinued in the service 
by the board in the manner herein provided, sub- 


ject to the rules of the board concerning suspensions, 
but such rules shall be reasonable and for the good 
of such schools. They shall serve in such positions 
and shall be subject to such assignments and trans- 
fer as the board may from time to time determine, or 
as may be provided for in its rules. 

Before being dismissed any teacher on the per- 
manent list shall receive written notice, stating the 
reason for the proposed dismissal, together with a 
copy of any charges or complaints which may be 
filed against him or her and upon written request filed 
with the clerk the teacher shall be entitled to and 
given a hearing before the board within ten days 
after said notice, with full benefit of witnesses and 
subpoenas issued in blank by and over the hand of 
the clerk therefor and the right to be represented 
by counsel. Of any such hearing such teacher and 
each member of the board shall have due notice not 
hearing, and such hearing may be continued from 
time to time on account of sickness or absence of 
material witnesses. 


When it is proposed to dispense with or discon- 


tinue the services of any teacher on such list at the 


conclusion of a school year, such teacher shall be ad- 
vised of such proposed action at least two and one- 
half (2%) months before the expiration of such 
school year. Notice of such proposed dismissal shall 
be ordered by the board and prepared and signed by 
the clerk and served on such teacher in writing and 
shall advise such teacher of the proposed action and 
ali reasons therefor. A copy of such notice to- 
gether with a fair record of all action and proceed- 
ing 1n relation thereto shall be retained as a record 
in the office of said clerk. Such teacher shall be en- 
titled to a hearing on such proposed action as above 
provided. 

All complaints and criticisms made against any 
teacher on such list shall be in writing and signed 
by the person preferring the same and filed with the 
clerk of such board, and the same may be inspected 
at any time during office hours by such teacher or 
any other person. 

No testimony. shall be received or considered at 
any hearing herein provided for unless the same is 
given orally before such board by a witness who is 
under oath or affirmation. Such oath or affirmation 
may be administered by the clerk thereof. Any wit- 
ness who being under oath, shall at any hearing 
herein provided for, make false oath to any matter 
under inquiry shall be guilty of perjury and pun- 
ished accordingly. Any person who has been sub- 
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poenaed to appear as a witness before said board, 
and who shall fail to attend in obedience to such 
subpoena may be arrested and punished as for con- 
tempt in a court for like disobedience to a sub- 
poena issued out of such court. Witnesses so sub- 
poenaed shall be entitled to the same mileage and 
per diem.as witnesses in a civil case in the circuit 
courts of the county, where such district or dis- 
tricts are located, said fees to be paid by the per- 
son causing such witnesses to be called. 

All teachers who shall have been employed in such 
district or districts two or more years prior to the 
first day of July, 1913, shall be eligible to re-election 
as permanent teachers, and all such teachers who 
shall be re-elected for employment by the board for 
the school year beginning in September, 1913, shalk 
be permanent teachers under the provisions of this 
act. 


hereby repealed. Provided, however, that all gen- 
eral laws of this state relating to public schools shall 
be applicable to districts under this act except in so 
far as the same may be in conflict with the pro- 
visions hereof. 


BOY SCOUTS 
[ Editorial. 


We are more and more impressed with the al- 
most limitless possibilities of the Boy Scouts and 
the Camp Fire Girls. Houston, Texas, has six- 
teen troops of Boy Scouts in connection with the 
schools. 

In each instance the troop was organized in 
connection with one of the schools, and in most 
cases by the principal of the school. These 
organizations are making for the mental, 
moral and physical development of the boys. 

In one instance in particular, the Boy Scout 
lore was of direct use in enabling one of these 
boys to save the life of a smaller boy. Scout 
Doris Giles, of the Travis School Troop, was de- 
livering newspapers one day, when he noticed a 
small boy who ‘had come in contact with a live 
wire which had ‘been blown down in a recent 
storm. The little fellow was knocked uncon- 
scious. Giles had read in his scout lore that 
paper is a non-conductor of electricity. Accord- 
ingly, he grasped the live wire, using his bundle of 
papers as a means of contact, and took the wire 
off the body of his prostrate companion. The 
result was that the life of the little fellow was 
saved. The accompanying picture shows Scout 
Giles standing by the little boy whose life he 
saved. 
School on the occasion of the presentatior. of the 
Life Saver’s Medal awarded by the Nationai 
Council of Boy Scouts. An organization which 
will lead directly to the saving of the life of only 
one boy in the course of a year is worth more than 
it can ever cost, even without taking into con- 
sideration the good done to the bodies and minds 
of all the rest of the boys who belong to it. 

In a recent visit to Houston we saw a young 
girl who last year, at the age of fourteen, saved 
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the life of a boy who was drowning on the shore 
of the Gulf near Houston, and a medal was 
awarded her, she is slight of her age. 

Houston has a City Council of Boy Scouts, with 
a salaried secretary. 

In this instance, the knowledge which saved 
the life did not come from an organization, but 
from an individual. The young lady’s father had 
made a special point to teach his daughter how to 
swim. She, herself, had the good sense to keep 


All acts and parts of acts in Conflict herewith are | 


It was taken on the steps of the High 


A BOY SCOUT AND THE BOY WHOSE LIFE HE SAVED. 


cool and not lose her courage in the emergency. 
This was another case in which the right kind of 
physical training for a child of school age led di- 
rectly to the saving of a life. It was a matter of 
great pleasure to the superintendent to pre- 
sent this medal to the young lady before the as- 
sembled teachers of the city schools at the 
teachers’ institute. The teachers, by rising to 
their feet and standing while the medal was being 
presented, showed their appreciation of what the 
right kind of physical instruction had enabled the 
young lady to accomplish. 
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BOOK TABLE 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. By William Chandler Bag- 
ley. New York: Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

260 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the best attempt yet made to enable an in- 
experienced teacher to take old-fashioned children in 
old-fashioned communities, with old-fashioned hu- 
man nature, and treat them as new-fashioned chil- 
dren, in new-fashioned communities, with new-fash- 
joned human nature. Dr. Bagley has tried to put 
new wine into old bottles without breaking the bot- 
tles or spilling the wine. Of course time alone can 
tell what will really happen when the new spirit gets 
warmed up in the traditional bottles, but his aspira- 
tions make exceedingly interesting reading for teachers, 
old and young. Even. the coldest, ‘hardest-headed 
and hardest-hearted codger cannot but admit that he 
wishes Bagley was right; and the crankiest broncho- 


' busting educator who wants to bestir the kickers so 


as to give him a chance to play new tricks with them 
must admit that if Bagley can breathe new life into 
them instead of kicking the old life out of them it 
nray be a better way. It is a joy to see with what 
skill Dr. Bagley always respects the ancients while 
in love with the moderns. This is his best demon- 
stration of reverence for the one and affection for 
the other. 

We have only one personal complaint to enter. 
We had only fairly gotten our muscles ‘in practice to 
make our old friend “W. C. Bagley” into “William C. 
Bagley” when we find it necessary to begin all over again 
and learn to write “William Chandler Bagley.” We 
hope this is the end of this modernization. 


VOCATIONAL AND MORAL GUIDANCE. By 
Principal Jesse B. Davis of the Central High School 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 
mo. Cloth. 303 pp. Price, $1.25. J 
The vocational guidance of the pupil is a present 

day problem, that for its solution requires the most 
careful consideration. This Principal Davis has 
given, and in this volume shares his acquired and ex- 
perimental wisdom with its readers. And he _ links 
together in his profered guidance the moral with the 
vocational, a point that with some persons is likely 
to be overlooked. The author endeavors to meet a 
few of the most perplexing demands that modern 
conditions are making upon the public schools. That 
he is richly qualified for such a task may be assumed 
from this fact, that he is not only the vocational 
director in the schools of the second large city of 
Michigan, but is also the secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. What such a 
gentleman has to say carries weight, for it is the 
voice of an expert that is speaking. His volume con- 
sists of two parts. Part I discusses in sixteen chap- 
ters how vocational and moral guidance may come 
through education. Part II reveals how some’ prac+ 
tical workers have obtained results in this line. This 
is a rich segment of the book, for it shows what has 
been accomplished through experimentation. The 
whole is a work that -can safely be commended to 
the educational instructors of the living present. 


THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING. By Frank 
N. Freeman, assistant professor of Educational 
Psychology, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 
Cloth. [Illustrated with drawings. 155 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. 
The editor of the Riverside Educational Mono- 

graphs, Professor Henry Suzzallo, makes the state- 

ment in his introduction to Professor Freeman’s 
book that until very recently such innovations as 
appeared in the teaching of penmanship were intro- 
duced by those whose prime interest in the matter 
was commercial rather than professional. “A new 
system of penmanship had to have some new idea 
to commend it above its predecessors. In conse- 
quence penmanship has been overrun with plans of 
instruction dominated by a single device, arrange- 
ment, or method.” Professor Freeman’s book ex- 
ploits no new method. It is a truly professional and 
scientific treatment of a subject which admittedly 


rOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
zyes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
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needs treatment. In the first chapter he points out 
that the nature of the problem has been genera 

misunderstood, that leafnitig to, write consists Pe 
marily in the acquirement of a new form of expres- 
sion and that the teaching problem centers in the 
writing movement. He states the psychology, physi- 
ology and hygiene involved, and at length treats these 


problems in such a practical way as to bé of ‘serviée ° 


to the teacher. His suggestions are equally use- 
ful to the teacher of any “system” and aré so clearly 
and simply stated that every classroom teacher will 
find them available for immediate application. Even 
those who have only their own handwriting to super- 
vise will find the book quite worth reading. 


AMERICAN PAGEANTRY. By Ralph Davol. Taun- 
ton: Davol Publishing Company. Cloth. Tilus- 
trated. 235 pages. 

There is now scarcely a city. or tounty in the 
country that has not had its interest aroused within 
the last few years by a pageant. America has rushed 
with characteristic impetuousness into this com- 
munal pastime obeying the impulsive force inherent 
in a new infection, as Mr. Davol says. ‘People have 
first realized the value of pageantry as a useful art, 
a new way of teaching old facts, and the question is 
still open as to whether it shall take its place among 
the higher arts. If it is to be justly called a fine art 
it must convey a distinct message which no other 
art can convey. Mr. Davol’s handbook on pageantry, 
on its philosophy, art, educational character and 
sociological value, leads one to believe that it will 
eventually gain the recognition of a _ high: art. In 
Part I of “American Pageantry” Mr, Davol gives 
perhaps the clearest interpretation of the purposes 
and possibilities of pageantry yet offered. As one 
of the few real critics of pageants, he has witnessed 
these efforts in all parts of the country and has 
shown discrimination in his judgment of them. In 
Part Il he goes imto detail in matters pertaining 
to the technique of pageantry—the .subject, the site, 
committees, publicity, dialogue, costumes, music, 
dancing and presentation. Anyone planning a 
pageant will find ideas which contribute to its suc- 
cess in Mr. Davol’s handbook, without a doubt. The 
collection of photographs, more than 100 full page 
illustrations, is the best on the subject, and are ex- 
tremely good, containing excellent suggestions in 
themselves. 


DON: HIS RECOLLECTIONS. By Willard A. Paul, 
M. D. Illustrated by Grace Loring Bassett. Bos- 
ton: The American Humane Education Society. 
Cloth. 277 pp. 

Dr. Paul thoroughly believes that animals have a 
far higher psychological standing than people have 
been willing to give them. In many instances ani- 
mals use a high grade of reasoning power, he thinks, 
and deduce certain results from certain causes, show- 
ing a‘connected, consecutive line of thought and 
reasoning. The career of the horse he speaks for 
as “Don” leads one to agree with him. It is a story 
children will read without being told to, once it is 
put before them. The humane lessons are learned 
naturally and effectively by reading the story. Dr. 
Paul calls attention to a fact which few have thought 
of in connection with The Great War (unless they 
Wave read the Cobb articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post), that horses are made to suffer as relentlessly 
as men on the 500-mile battle front. 


PLAYS - PLAYS 
I have the newest and most attractive, as well as the largest assortment 
of plays in the world. 


| French’s Standard Library Edition 


includes plays by 

Clyde Fitch, R. C. Carton, Alfred Sutro, Richard 
Harding Davis, Arthur W. Pinero, Anthony Hope, 
| Oscar ilde, Haddon Chambers, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Cosmo Gordon Lenox, H. V. Esmond, Preston Gibson, 
George Broadhurst. William Gillette, Martha Morton, 
H. A. DuSouchet, Edward E. Kidder, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Louis N. Parker, Madelene 
Lucette Ryley and Henry Arthur Jones. 


French’s International Copyrighted Edition contains plays, 
comedies and farces of international reputation ; also recent profes- 
sional successes by famous American and English authors. 
Send a two-cent stamp for my new Catalogue 
describing thousands of plays. 


_ SAMUEL FRENCH, 28230 W. 38th St., New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading «are 
solicited from school authorities 
im every state in the Union. To be 
wallable, these contributions should 

short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
Sfteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


JANUARY. 

28-29: Meeting of Supervising 
Principals and Superintendents oi 
the Seven North Counties of New 
ersey. Newark State Normal 

chool. Under auspices of Com- 
missioner Calvin N. Kendall and 
Assistant Commissioner J. 
Savitz. 

28-29: Montana County Superinten- 

dents. Bozeman. 

29-80: Nebraska Assogiation of City 
Superintendents. York. Super- 
intendent Wilson Tout, North 
Platte, pres.; Superintendent W. 
T. Davis, McCook, sec’y. 

FEBRUARY. 


4-5: State Directors’ Convention of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. State 


Superintendent Nathan G 
Schaeffer. 
5-6: Northeastern Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Association. Fond du 
Lac. J. E. Roberts, superinten- 
dent. 

12-18: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 

12-13: Illinois Manual Arts Associa- 
tion. Danville. 

12-18: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Madison. 

19-20:Central Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association. Oklahoma City. 

19-20: Yellowstone Valley Teachers’ 
Association, Billings, Montana. 
Superintendent D. S._ Clinger, 
Laurel, pres; Miss Maude Griffin, 
Roundup, sec’y. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., sec’y. 

24-26: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lester S. Ivins, Columbus, Ohio, 
sec’y. 

MARCH. 


8-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 

12-13: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 


Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 
18-20. South Carolina State 


Teachers’ Association. Florence. 


26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 
8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 
8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W.. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 


21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 
22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 


Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 
22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 


Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


26-27: Federation of [Illinois Col- 


nat Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
ege. 

29-May Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 


O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


MAY 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 


De Kalb. 
JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Ha!l, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 

28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


JULY 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge. Wallace E. Maston, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 
AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


NOVEMBER. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Subjects of great 
practical importance in the admin- 
istration of public education in this 
state are discussed in a report just 
filed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The Board was directed to 
investigate methods for distributing 
the cost of schools between cities 
and the state, to submit a new plan 
for distributing the Massachusetts 
School. Fund, and to recommend 
methods for raising school moneys 
by tax. Excerpts from the report 
follow :— 

There is in Massachusetts a con- 
siderable number of towns and cities 
having a relatively low valuation in 
proportion to the number of children 
to be educated which receive no 
financial aid from the state towards 
the support of public education. 
These communities find it hard to 
meet the cost of public education 
out of the proceeds of local taxa- 
tion. It is probable that in some of 
these communities conditions of in- 
dustry and population are changing 
in such a way that in the future the 
burden of maintaining adequate 
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schoo! facilities will be relatively 
greater than it is at present. In 
these cases the historic method of 
supporting public education is and 
will be in Massachusetts, unsatis- 
factory. Notwithstanding that the 
Commonwealth aims to promote 
fairly uniform standards of efficiency 
in public education, because of 
limited resources these towns are 
unable to conform to such standards 
except at the cost of excessive taxa- 
tion. 

The Board is of the opinion that 
sound educational policv on the 
part of the Commonwealth requires 
that a number of towns and cities, 
not now in receipt of financial as- 
sistance for the support of public ed- 
ucation, should be so assisted, if the 
financial resources of the Common- 
wealth permit the necessary expendi- 
tures for that purpose. The Board 
is convinced that the practice- of 
other states, in distributing the cost 
of supporting public education be- 
tween the local community and the 
state or nation, is sound in principle 
and has produced good results, in 
that through state supervision 
higher standards have been estab- 
lished and maintained, and poorer 
communities have been enabled to 
offer better educational facilities. 
No sacrifice of local interest need be 
involved. 

The only adequate remedy for 
these inequalities is a provision of 
state aid distributed annually in such 
a way as measurably to equalize the 
burdens of school support among the 
towns and cities and to equalize in 
some degree the educational opportu- 
nities which can be offered by various 
communities. State aid should be 
so distributed as to encourage each 
municipality to give adequate sup- 
port to its schools from local taxa- 
tion, and to embark upon new and 
desirable forms of education. 

Drafts of two bills are presented 
as a basis of legislation. One is an 
amendment to the existing law re- 
garding the Massachusetts School 
Fund, and limits the distribution of 
the proceeds of that fund to towns 
having a valuation of less than 
$2,500,000 and are paying for the 
support of public schools not less 
than $4 per thousand of valuation. 

The other bill provides for a state 
tax of one mill upon each dollar of 
valuation in the state, and for the 
distribution of the proceeds thereof 
as follows:— 

Ninety per cent. of this constitutes 
a Public School Equalization Fund. 
The Public School Equalization 
Fund should be so distributed among 
towns and cities entitled thereto that 
the amount received by any town 
or city, when added to the proceeds 
of a specified local tax ($4.00 on 
each $1,000 of valuation) will pro- 
vide for the support of public 
schools such an amount as will in- 
sure the maintenance of adequate 
school facilities in accordance with 
the minimum requirements of the 
law. This amount may be expressed 
in terms of membership in the public 
schools, as, for example. fifteen 
cents for each day of attendance on 
the part of each elementary and high 
school pupil, with an additional fif- 
teen cents for each day of attendance 
by each high school pupil. 

When money’ remains in the 
Equalization Fund after the appro- 
priations suggested above have 
been made, a portion of the remain- 
ing money shall be distributed 
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among such towns.and_cities as. tax 
themselves in excess of $4.00 per 

000) of valuation school pur- 
poses, the state giving @n amoubst 
equal to the amount raised by local 
taxation in excess of the proceeds of 
a $4.00 tax. However, the entire 
amount given any one municipality 
under this provision should not ex- 
ceed three cents for each day of at- 
tendance of the pupils in its elemen- 
tary and high schools. he 

Only those towns and cities shall 
share in the state under_ the 
provisions of the above. paragraphs 
which appropriate and expend. for 
public school purposes from local 
taxation a stated amount in propor- 
tion to assessed valuation—the 
amount here suggested being $4.00 
for each $1,000 of valuation. | 

Any moneys remaining in the 
State Equalization Fund after the 
foregoing appropriations shall have 
been made shall be distributed 
among all the towns and cities of 
the state in. proportion to the 
average mentbership of their public 
schools during the preceding.schooi 

ear. 

: A small proportion of the Public 
School Fund (say, ten per cent.) to 
be known as “The Public School 
Special Aid Fund” shall be set apart 
to be used to assist communities in 
maintaining special forms of educa- 
tion required by law. Many cities 
and towns must, by the provisions 
of Chaper 590 of the Acts of 1914, 
maintain public evening schools. 
Larger cities and towns must main- 
tain courses in manual training and 
mechanical drawing. It is desirable 
that relatively poor communities 
should be assisted by a state fund in 
maintaining these special ‘forms of 
instruction. 

A commission of six Mexican edu- 
cators, five women and two men, are 
jin Boston studying the schools. 
Education is the keynote of the 
Carranza government, they say, and 
in times of war they are preparing 
for peace, confident apparently that 
the government which finally wins 
out will be the one with which they 
are identified. Universal education 
is one of the mottoes of Don Venus- 
tiano Carranza, they add. 

No special attention is given at 
present to our methods of peace in- 
struction, it is understood. 

The members who compose the 
mission are: Misses Maria Martinez, 
who is in charge of kindergarten 


work; Eloisa Espinosa, domestic 
science; Oliva Espinosa, primary 
school organization work; Eulalia 


Guzman, mathematics; Maria Arias 


Bernal, Normal School organiza- 
tion; Mr. Guillermo de la _ Rosa, 
night schools; and Eliseo Garcia, 
Normal schools for boys. The com- 


mission is instructed to spend in the 
United States not less than a_ year. 
They form a part of a group of a 
hundred persons who are to be sent 
here by Carranza in groups of fiity, 
every year. While the majority of 
the group will be travelling over the 
United States studying the various 
schools their headquarters is to be 
located in Boston. The commission 
realizes that that city is the educa- 
tional centre of this country. 

This is a second commission sent 
by Carranza to this country. The 
first one came here for the purpose 
of investigating our vocational 
schools and aiter a study of four 
months finally chose the systems 
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used by the States of Massachusetts 
and isconsin. Notwithstanding 
the civil war .now prevailing there, 
the vocational system chosen bythe 
first commission sent here by Car- 
ranza was established and is now be- 
ing utilized there. Part of the voca- 
tional system is a travelling school 
equipped with books, school mate- 
rials and all other necessaries re- 
quired. It travels from one end of 
the countrv to the other and stops 
at every ranch and farm where chil- 
dren are_to. be found, The system 
was Specially. chosen to suit the 
geographical needs of Mexico. 

“We hope that by following the 
educational system of the United 
States,” said Guillermo de la Rosa, 
head of the commission, “a | better 
understanding will be reached be- 
tween the American and the Mexi- 
can people. We hope that the 
future will bring a closer bond be- 
tween the two nations who are so 
close and yet seem so far apart. The 
Mexicans feel that it is, perhaps, the 
intellectual difference that is the 
cause... of misunderstanding and 
separation between the Americans 
and Mexicans. Although | strife 1s 
still prevalent in our country, we 
are sure that peace is soon to come. 
Unlike all other presidents Mexico 
ever had, Carranza hopes to show 
his patriotism and love for the 
nation by its cultural development. 
His aim is to elevate Mexico 
through education. He is fighting 
for a better Mexico for education 
and enlightment.” 

While the commission is to remain 
here for some time, they are to re- 
port their activities to the Govern- 
ment every month and = suggest 
changes in the present method of 
education as their work progresses. 

HOLYOKE. Two hundred 
Holyoke teachers gathered at the 
High School, January 22, and 
listened to a talk of Professor John 
DeMeyer of Abington, on the use 
of outline maps to supplement the 
teaching of history and geography. 
Professor DeMeyer’s lecture was 
illustrated with lantern slides made 


from maps representing the actual 
work of pupils in various schools, 
together with specially designed 


maps showing the comparative size 
of European countries with sections 
of the_United States, the rainfall of 
the world, and other interesting 
features. His talk was enthusiase 
tically received and the specimen il- 
lustrations shown were convincing 
evidence of the value of outline maps 
as adjuncts to teaching history and 
geography. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. When he 
found that funds were rot im- 
mediately available to finance the 
feeding of children who have been 
coming to school hungry, Superin- 
tendent Maxwell raised $9,000 from 
private sources to start the work. 
Twenty-four restaurants were 
started in schools a little more than 
a week ago. Girls cooking classes, 
about one hundred of them, hove 
been equipped with food for pupils. 
This was the menu for the first 
week: Monday. chocolate, biscuits, 
stewed fruit; Tuesday, meat stew, 
bread, stewed fruit: Wednesday, 
bean stew, bread, chocolate; Thurs- 


day, tomato and. nice soups, bread, 


stewed fruit; Friday, pea, bean, or 
lentil soup, bread, stewed iruit. 
Other menus later will include corn 
and fish chowders, with weekly 
changes. The cost of amy article 
will be one cent to the pupil. 

With these prices it is thought the 
school restaurants may be made al- 
most self-supporting. Tickets are 
distributed among the teachers to be 
given free to children too poor to 
pay for food. 

n eighteen of the Manhattan 
schools, where the New York Lunch 
Committee now provides cheap food 
for the pupils, no attempt will be 
made to change conditions. 

In addition to assisting in the 
preparation of food, the elder girls 
and boys will assist in its distribu- 
tron to the various schools, as the 
cooking must be done in 
hundred: girls’ gtammar schools that 
are equipped with kitchens, 


NEW JERSEY. 


ROSELLE. The- Woman's Ctub 
successfully opposed the granting of 
a license to a commercial moving 
picture show, and installed a most 
successtul show of their own in the 
high school building. 

WESTFIELD. More than one- 
third of the pupils were in the vaca- 
tion school last summer and ninety- 
two per cent. of those enrolled were 
constantly present. 

_ TRENTON. This state is clos- 
ing up many small schools each 
year. No state in the country is 
moving more rapidly in this reform. 

HOBOKEN. The first Rocke- 
feller Foundation gift to an institu. 
tion for technical training was an- 
nounced the first of the month—a 
conditional contribution of $250,000 
to Stevens Institute, which is located 
here. 
is the Institute 
shall itself raise the balan 
fund of $1,360,000, 

Stevens Institute has started on a 
determined campaign to free itself 


from debt and establish th 
endowment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


DELAWARE COUNTY. The 
annual income of 664 men graduated 
from the Williamson Free School of 
Mechanical Trade is $1,004,194.77 ac- 
cording to the new bulletin which 
gives the. result of a questionnaire. 
Of the 700 men who replied 14.6 per 
cent. afte in the profession, and 
84 per cent. are engaged in industrial 
pursuits; of these, 43 per cent. are in 
the manufacturing trades with an 
annual income, on the average of 
$1,464.38, The other 43.8 per cent. 
are in the building trades with an 
average annual income of $1,573.81. 
Out of the total number only .4 per 
cent. are out of employment. 

The facts about the money that 
went into this training are quite as 
significant as the facts about the re- 
sultant dollars and cents. The 
training of the 1.030 men who have 
been graduated from the school 


since I8°1, has cost $401,876.99: or 
an average of $390.16 per capita for 
a three years’ course of eleven 


months 

PITTSBURGH, The auestion of 
allowing even folk dancing in the 
public schools has become a some- 


the one’ 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 


ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL | 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


| 
THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | 

ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 
bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving imes their Cost by increasing the period _ 
of usefulness. ik | 


iThe Worst Is Yet To Come! | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


_ 


| 
MASSACHUSETTS | 


what public issue here, following 
publicity given the subject by the 
press and by somie ministers. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


ALABAMA. 


SELMA. Selma had the best 
time in years January 15, when the 
high school students met the — busi- 
ness and professional men of_ the 
town in a spelling match. There 
was “nothing to it.” The students 
won and the result was foreseen as 
soon as the long line of men pitted 
against the students began to 
dwindle when the “teacher,’ Hon. 
Robert Magnum, asked for the 
spelling of “weird,” “monotony” and 
“apostasy.” The business men of 
the city have apparently forgotten 
the lessons if the old Blue-Black 
Speller, but they are going to try to 
“come back” and Superintendent 
Arthur F. Harman is arranging an- 
other bee for an early date. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The annual _ report 
of Superintendent William M. Sla- 
tion shows that Atlanta should be 
congratulated upon the excellent 
work done by the schools last year. 

The results are due to the energy, 
intelligence and splendid © spirit of 
teachers, assistant principals, princi- 
pals and directors. The conditions 
under which the schools have oper- 
ated have been unusually favorable. 

The injustice of sixty pupils to a 
teacher has been eliminated, and in 
the white schools no teacher has 
more than forty-five pupils to in- 
struct, but in the negro schools the 
maximum of sixty prevails in very 
many grades and under the handicap 
of double sessions. 

The new course of study has been 
highly complimented by famous ex- 
perts in Johns Hopkins University 
and in Columbia University. The 
books adopted by the board of edu- 
cation in the summer of this year, 
are regarded by critics as the best 
which American talent has produced. 

The increased salaries of teachers 
has attracted a large number of 
worthy and talented men and women 
and has inspired our teachers with 


renewed enthusiasm, energy and 
professional pride. The board of 
education, the mayor and the council 
deserve the commendation and 
thanks of the city for their recogni- 
tion of the interest of the child in 
the increased compensation for the 
labor of the teacher. 


An expert primary supervisor has 
broadened the efficiency of the 
schools by closer supervision and 
improved methods of instruction. 
The Normal Training School has 
been thoroughly organized with ex- 
pert officers and facultv and a two- 
year course of study established as 
originally intended. An open air 
school has been added with the re- 
sult that children who are _ weak, 
nervous and irritable have increased 
in weight and health and strength. 


The schools were surveyed and 
many valuable criticisms reported. 
Some improvements have been made 
in general equipment, but little as 
compared to what is needed. All 
available space in our school build- 
ings has been occupied by the plan 
oi transfers and assignments organ- 
ized by the board of education. 


TENNESSEE. 


MAYNARDVILLE. 
Palmer has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Union County Schools 
to succeed County Superintendent 
H. G. Loy, who did not run for re- 
election, 

KNOXVILLE. State Superin- 
tendent S. H. Thompson paid Knox 
County a fine compliment for its 
advanced step inbuying a farm of 
600 acres for the State University. 
He said that the university was get- 
ting only a small part of what it de- 
serves in a state appropriation of 
only $90,000. 

_Dr. Thompson also congratulated 
the county on the _ re-election of 
Superintendent M. W. Wilson. 

In his forty-first annual report, 
Superintendent Wilson points out 
that fifty-eight libraries have been 
established in the county schools, 
with an aggregate of more than 
5,000 volumes, and there are 2,000 
volumes in teachers’ libraries. 

Knox County schools have 


achieved a_ splendid 
throughout this section. 

NASHVILLE. Dr. Charles A. 
McMurry, superintendent at De 
Kalb, Illinois, and formerly head of 
the Illinois State Normal Training 
School, has been appointed profes- 
sor of elementary education at 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers in this city. Dr. McMurry 
was graduated from the University 
of Michigan and received his degree 
of philosophy from the University 
of Halle. .He has had wide experi- 
ence in this country. 


reputation 


LOUISIANA. 
BATON ROUGE. Educational 


progress and sentiment for better 
schools is described as growing 
reasonably fast by State Superinten- 
dent T. H. Harris in a. statistical 
pamphlet just issued, which reveals 
the departments in which the 
greatest advances have been made 
and indicates the direction in which 
further 
needed. 
The public school revenues for last 
session are shown to be in excess 
of $7,000,000. Ten years ago the 
fund available for public education 
was only $2,000,000. The people are 
paying for education at the rate of 
$12 for each thousand dollars of 
assessment. The ublic school 
Property is valued at $11,500,000—ap- 
proximately-$25 invested for each 
The 
e last school census iv 
304,157 white children and 
negro children eligible to attend the 
public schools. Approximately sixty- 
six per cent. of the white children 
are enrolled, and fifty per cent. of 
the negro children. The average at- 
tendance of both races was sixty- 
nine per cent. of the enrollment. 
We cannot afford to spend $7,000,- 
a year to support an institution 
and then waste one-third of the 
money and effort on account of ir- 
regular attendance. Parents should 
be so deeply interested in the educa- 
tion of their children that they will 
keep them in school without com- 
pulsion; but if they are not. the 
state s interest is sufficiently great to 
oe in requiring regular atten- 


improvement is badly 
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The salaries paid the 5,658 white 
teachers last mee are declared to be 
entirely too low—an average 0 
$611.38. for men and $443.77 for 
women. “The salaries mentioned 
are n°t living wages,” says the re- 
port. “We expect teachers to pre- 
pare themselves in colleges, norma 
schools and the summer schools for 
efficient services as_ teachers, and 
then offer the men the equivalent of 
$1.70 a day, and the women $1.20 a 
day. Teachers cannot live on these 
wages, much less lay up a few dol- 
lars for the periods of inevitable 
illness and idleness. In view of the 
low. salaries, it is remarkable that 
nearly fifty per cent. of the teachers 
remain in the profession longer than 
five years.” 


TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO. A. survey of 
the San Antonio schools is ~being 
made by Dr. J. F. Bobbitt of the 
University of Chicago, who says 
after two weeks’ work that-he is al- 
ready favorably impressed with the 
comparative excellence | of the 
schools here. Dr. Bobbitt is to 
spend a month or more here, part 
of the time in school visiting, and 
will report his conclusions aiter 
studying his data on returning to 
Chicago. 


CENTRAL STATES 


ILLINOIS. 


ALTON. The newly elected su- 
perintendent of Madison County 
Schools, Hugh T. McCrea, has al- 
ready tackled the problem of bring- 
ing the equipment of all the schools 
up to the standard requirements set 
by the state department of public 
instruction. 


URBANA. President Edmund J. 
James of the University of Tilinois 
has offered to the trustees the sum 
of $5,000 as the nucleus of a loan 
fund for students, preferably women, 
who are pursuing their studies in the 
University. The fund is to be 
known as the Margaret Lange 
James Students’ Loan Fund, in 
honor of the wife of President 
James, who died November 13. 


DECATUR. James Milliken Uni- 
versity has had a great year, especi- 
ally in its educational work and in 
public recognition by educators in 
Illinois and neighboring _ states. 
President George K. Fellows has 
solved many administration ques- 
tions. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. A conference of 
college and high school leaders in 
Des Moines was held recently in 
Superintendent Thornburg’s office 
with a view to securing greater co- 
operation of the different educational 
agencies particularly in the matter 
of promotions. Those present were: 
President Hill M. Bell of Drake 
University, President John A. Earl 
of Des Moines College, President 
George P. Magill of Highland Park 
College, Superintendent Z. C. 
Thornburg, Assistant Superinten- 
dent J. W. Studebaker, Maurice 
Ricker, principal of West High 
School; i G. Grundy, principal of 
North High School; Miss May 
Goodrell, principal of East High 
School, and Miss Pearl De Jarnette, 
county superintendent of schools. 
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GOLDFIELD. It has been de- 
finitely decided to reorganize 
Goldfield High School on the six- 
and-six, plan, or . the junior-senier 
high school, arrangement. 
seventh, eighth and ninth’ grades wi 
occupy what -has been the _ school 
auditorium and the senior high 
school, or the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades, will occupy what is 
now the high school assembly room, 
The minimum salary for high school 
teachers will be seventy dollars, and 
from that salary up-to ninety dollars 
for the high school principal. Each 
teacher will have had experience 
and college training and the col- 


lege or degree, witht) 
the 


Special work in ‘subject which 
she is to teach. It is planned to 
have a teacher each for mathematics, 
science, foreign language, history, 
etc., so that the teacher will teach 
one subject and teach it right. 

The seventh and eighth grades 
will have greater advantages in vo- 
cational work as well as the better 
instruction which is sure to result. 
Goldfield is the first high .school.in 
lowa to organize under the junior- 
senior plan, although, there are 
many schools having departmental 
work. Superintendent C. C. Binga- 
man plans to start work September, 
1915, under the new system, taking 
from now until that time to plan 
and organize and write a new course 
of study for the six upper grades. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. The superintendents 
of Kansas first and second class 
cities will be addressed on “Educa- 
tion as a Science,” by Dr. W. A. 
Jessup, of the University of Iowa, 
during their annual conference at 
the Emporia State Normal School, 
February 12 and 13. President 
Thomas W. Butcher of the Emporia 
Normal School has acted as host to 
the Kansas superintendents for ten 
years or more. 


Instruction in piano music for 
every public school pupil is a plan 
now being put into force in the 
training school of the Emporia State 
Normal School, by Miss E. Anna 
Stone, instructor in the music de- 
partment. The children are divided 
into small groups, and Miss Stone 
gives class lessons, which are supple- 
mented by individual practice under 
the supervision of the advanced 
piano pupils. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. In answer to a 
questionnaire only two of 420 
teachers replied that they were un- 
able to interest pupils in arithmetic 
tests furnished by S. A. Courtis. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. Professor 
Joseph H. Hill, LL. D., whose name 
for twenty-five years been 
familiar to the teachers of the great 
Missouri Valley region and con- 
tiguous territory and whose reputa- 
tion as an educator has spread from 
coast to coast, has accepted a posi- 
tion with The Clark Teachers’ 
Agency of Chicago, with office in 
New York Life Building, Kansas 
‘City, Missouri. Dr. Hill’s principal 
work has been as president of the 
State Normal System of Kansas, 
though for the current year he is on 
the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, Department of Education. 


Professor Leo Wiener of Harvard 
says in his new book, “Stray Leaves 
From My Life,” that the chief rea- 
son why he just . missed becoming 
a merchant ‘was the fact that he met 
the late James M. Greenwood ‘in the 
Kansas City Library one day in his 
youth. He was working from. 8: to 
10 a. m.,.atthe time in a bakery 
and he used to spend the balance of 
each day in the library, where Su- 
perintendent Greenwood’s office was 
located. One day he donned an old 
Prince Albert coat and called on Mr 
Greenwood for advice. Here. is 
what Professor Wiener writes of the 
interview :— 

“The genial superinténdent asked 
me about my previous education and 
was pleased to find in-mea_ fellow- 
lover of mathematics. We talked on 
analytical geometry and diophantine 
problems, of which he was particu- 
larly fond. Then he “took down a 
French book and the Greek Bible 
and had me translate some assages, 
and then we talked on historical 
matters. I had no idea that I was 
maine, thought I was 

erely being test 

ew days later Mr. Greenw 
found Wiener a position as ee 
in a college at Odessa, Mo. The 
college did not prosper and within 
six_ months Wiener had come back 
to Kansas City and was given a posi- 
tion in the Central High School. He 
had already begun his study of phil- 
ology which has brought him into 
the front rank of scholars at the 
greatest institution of 

“For increased codperati 
tween Home and School,” 
motto of a new bulletin of four 

ages, the Kansas City School Bul- 
etin, the first issue of which is out 
this month. The Board of Direc- 
tors authorized Superintendent I. I 

ammack to publish the bulletin to 
give, the parents and _ taxpayers 
on summaries of statistical tables, 
in over powering 
e€ annual school re 
what is goi i 
schools. It jis planned 
ne enough copies to Teach the 
child in the city 
e Department of Instru i 
dese there are besides 
wa ammack, the following: F. D 
By rpe and J. H. Markley, assistant 
Elizabeth Buchanan 
and Elma J. Webster, district su- 


perintendent: Geor 

¢ ge M 

of Bureau of 
ciency; J. C 4 


Wright, director of 


vocational and manual training. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


ARIZONA. 
NIX. Dr. vo i i 
was elected president of tee Ane 


State Teachers’ i 
chers’ Association 
that organization held its tse: 


Grass NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes, 


For catalogue, address the Prinet 
C. Boyden, A. pal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational, 
Department for the Pedagogical ané@ 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. future, School Architect F. A. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


tow York, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Naramore is making a tour of the 
BOSTON /arge cities. He will visit 

ary, Indiana schools, and also 
2A PARK ST. the technical . schools of Boston. 
Other cities to be visited are Minne- 


Washington, D C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bids apolis, Chicago, New York, St. 


Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


Louis and Cleveland. 


NEWPORT. Newport has a 


TH E PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ew $16,000 high school building for 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


its fifty pupils. The building con- 
fine large classrooms, a 
arge laboratory and an assembl 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. hall. The equipment for iaagual 


THE EDMAN DS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE mercial classes is 
Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES ELDG., WILKES-EAF RE, FA, Library Commissign. 


"Different?" “Yes, the only agency whose acvice ever telpec me te a tetier cercicate.” 


training, domestic science and com- 
i complete, 
and there is also a library of 
400 volumes selected by the State 
Principal A. 
Dawkins, of Ashland Normal, offers 
a standard four year course of the 


highest quality. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


meeting here last month. The 
meeting was a_ distinct stecess, 
despite the floot conditions at the 
time. This state is plainly growing 
more and more wide-awake and up- 
to-the-minute educationally every 
year. Principal Jantzen of the Os- 
born School, near here, was elected 
secretary, and Superintendent Phil- 
brook ‘of Bisbee was re-elected 
treasurer. The Arizona Teacher 
was designated the official organ of 
the State Teachers’ Association. 


A survey of Arizona schools, upon 
which $15 000 shall be spent, was one 
of the recommendations at the meeting. 
Other resolutions favored a uniform sys- 
tem of school accounting, medical 
inspection provided by statute and 
asked for better provisions in caring 
for defective children. 


CALIFORNIA. 


HANFORD. This city_ continues 
to maintain its prestige. The Union 
high school represents fifteen — ele- 
mentary school districts, — providing 
an immense corrugated iron barn 
for the stabling of the horses of 
pupils who drive in. There is also 
a new building for agricultural work 
and for manual training with the 
latest design im everything. The 
salary of the principal, Harry M. 
Shafer has also increased 
materially. All this is done out of 
the regular tax levy with no issue 
of bonds, 


The final detailed vote for State 
Superintendent has only recently 
been made public. State Superin- 
tendent Edward Hyatt is the first 
man ever elected for a third term. 
His vote was 459,270 or a plurality of 
169,192. He carried 52.of the 48 
counties. He carried San Francisco 
by 85.915, Los Angeles county by 
87.914, Aleveda County (Oakland) 
by 16.557. “Miss Dayidson carried 
her own county of Fresno by 5,219 
but the other; five shecarried by a 
total plurality of only 1,299. 


TOS ANGELES. The.. city has 
flear 155000 students enrolled in the 
high 8chddl. There are near, 100,000 
enrolled in all public schools. There 


(Continued from page 99} 


are now five great high school build- > a. 
ings, and the city has available 


$4,600,000 for five new high schools steadily worse ever since General 


7 
atid” ‘and .interinediate Huerta, the one “strong man” who 


buildings. The population is above 
half a million. 


was able to maintain at least a sem- 
blance of order, was forced from the 
country by the hostility of the 
p SACRAMENTO. The State United States. 
oard of Control ‘thas recommended 

to the Legislature the early adop- CONGRESSIONAL FRUGALITY. 
tion of the Snyder vocational educa- The leaders in Congress are re- 
tion bill, a most comprehensive bill ported to be a good deal worried 
for trade classes of various sorts in over the condition of the Treasury; 
both day and evening schools, with and it is intimated that adequate 
State aid for districts maintaining provisions for naval construction 


such courses. may be refused and the appropria- 


SAN N , tions pared down, on the ground 
that they will create a deficit. But, 
charge of the athletic and social ser- sone with. little 
vice departments of the San Fran- ebate, the River and Harbor bill, 


: : : tically in the exact form in 
cisco public schools, has finished up ee 
which it was reported by the Com- 
mittee. With three or four trivial 
a report for the Children’s Bureau, exceptions, nothing was __ stricken 


out. The bill, as passed, carries an 
= arrived and is now at work appropriation of $34,000,000. An at- 


tempt to substitute a lump appropri- 


FALL RIVER MILLS. The ation of $5,000,000 was defeated by a 
classes vote of 109 to 68. The individual 
here are erecting a manual training Representatives stood by their 
doe :théie: ‘abd: deestricts” but with disastrous re- 
the classes to follow sults to the Treasury. 


LIMITS TO DISCRIMINATION. 


That there are limits beyond 


NORTHWESTERN STATES which states may not go in discrim- 
- inations against aliens is indicated 


MONTANA. by the decision of a special court of 


BUTTE. A pension of $600 a three federal judges. declaring void 
year for every teacher after twenty- [7° anti-alien act which was adopted 
five years of service, fitteen of which !". _Arizona last November as an 
has been in this state, is part of the This act pro- 
suggestion of a pension made at the vol that any employer with a pay- 
meeting of the teachers of the grade th 
and high schools here recently at {@t at Teast eighty per cent. of 


the high school building presided those 9) 
oar tae City Superintendent li ed electors. | The Federal 
Downer. The. California pension COP holds that this statute violated 
the guarantees of life, liberty and 
the possession of property made to 
all alike, alien and others. under the 


Federal Constitution TI court 


cited a decision of the United. States 


OREGON. 
Supreme Court, to the effect that 
PORTLAND. _ For the purpose the right to labor is a right of 


of getting ideas for the construction property: and held that it came ac- 
and equipment of the proposed new cordingly under the constitutional 
School of Trades and the new protection. .The state of Arizona 
Franklin High School, which are to was therefore enjoined from enfore- 
be erected in this city in the near ing the law. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Reports an amphbiets 
Pp THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 

Universitv of ONLY 

Colorado. “Studies.” ol, . k id! 

Nos. 2 and 8 Francis Ramaley,| BEST poring conditions for which he fe not witch 

ot gh acquaintance wet schools appreciates 


Light of Official Reports Found 
in the Secret Archives of the Bel- 
gian Government after the Occu- 
pation of Brussels.” With 
facsimiles of the documents. Pub- 
lished by the International 


Monthly, 1123 Broadway, New 
York City. 16 pages. 

Home for the Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children. Philadelphia, 
Penn. Twelfth Annual Report. 
Mary S. Garrett, principal. 30 
pages. 

Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. Catalogue 1914-15. 92 
pages. 


Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 
1914-15 Catalogue. 358 pages. 

Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 
The twenty-eighth annual report 
on the statistics of manufactures. 
For the year 1913. 128 pages. 

Huntington Park Union, California, 
High School. “The Bulletin.” 
Vol. 8, No. I. 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Fifth Biennial 
Report, together with the second 
annual report of the State Board 
of Education. 200 pages. 

Souvenir of the Manual Training and 
Industrial School of New London, 


Conn. 26 illustrations. F. S: 
Hitchcock, principal. ‘ 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., circular. 1914, No. 10. 


Papers from the Zoological De- 
partment. ° 
Albany, N. Y. 1914 Report. Superi- 
tendent C. Edward Jones. 147 
pages. 
Portland, Oregon. 1914 
Superintendent L. R. Alderman. 
R. H. Thomas, School Clerk. 
141 pages. 


Magazines 

Noteworthy features of the Janu- 
ary number of the Review of Re- 
views are contributions suggested by 
the completion of a century of peace 
between England and the United 
States, by Senator Elihu Root, 
Joseph H. Choate, Dr. James A. 
Macdonald, and the Baron D’Es- 
tournelles de Constant. The story of 
the great war, month by month, is 
continued by Frank H. Simonds; 
“Physical Geography of the War,” 
is treated by Charles F. Talman, of 
the United States Weather Bureau; 
and Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
of the New York Evening Post, 
writes on the “Press as Affected by 
the War.” This number also con- 
tains brief sketches of twenty-two 
newly selected governors who are 
about to take office in their respec- 
tive states. The subject of national 
defense is treated editorially, in 
summaries of the President’s Mes- 
sage and the reports of the secre- 
taries of War and Navy, and in a 
brief letter from the efficiency ex- 
pert, Mr. Harrington Emerson. 
There is an illustrated article on the 
Battle of New Orleans, the cen- 
tenary of which is to be celebrated 
on January & 


report. 


the surroundings in which he is placed a* this crisis 
can help most effectively by its WORK duties, attention to keeping the machin- 
ery Oiled against undue friction, and physical strain produced not by work but by worry 

the teacher who is ene enter such adverse conditions is quite unfit to cope with the 
fresh of locating himself Satis{actorily elsewhere. The Agency goes ahead system. 
atically with the caseand some morning the teacher wakens to find himeclf located in a 
— which is likely to fit him exactly, but which the possibility of winning he would 
ardiy have dared hope for. The agener has put through a business ; 

proposition—it has also helped a man to the place where his best work is P SS'BLE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


pressure of school 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Pos 


youte'af the and TELLS HOW. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 


Schools, an 
and EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 


F 
epartment of instruction; good Schools to parerts. Call om 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
y teacher for any desirable piece om 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and has filled - 
dreds of high grade positions ag 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employe re, 


oolsand 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month, Fort S8ys- 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS co ied 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies 


Tigh genera education wanted tor department wor iin 


tn Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENCY Proprietors 


Boston. 


E SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

people. We recommend only reliable candidates. ® free toschool offic'als, 
OHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York N.Y 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, sa 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
inO ining Positions. Send for Bulletin. chers. Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 


A superior 
Servies for superior 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for Placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 BeaconSt. . 


Boston, lass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone, 


| 
| 
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ERS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free boo 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, KLLINOIS 
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What Knowledge 
Greatest 

In commercial education this question is answered in one word: 

Remington 


_ The widest choice of positions— 


The choice of the best positions— 


These are the rewards of every stu-. 


~ dent who learns the skilled use of the 


Recognized Leader among Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company 


7 


{Incorporated] 

: New York and Everywhere 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 


This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 

Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


** Educationally the iteengist Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 


WILL YOU BE THE ONE? 


will be sick, injured or quarantined during the year 
1915. 

Figures of competent actuaries prove it. The experience 
of the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, veri- 


fies it. Last year the T. C. U. paid cash benefits for sickness, 
accident or quarantine to one policy holder im every six. 


Those figures show that the danger you face from these 


a5 feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial sources is too imminent to be ignored. How will you man- 
: x School is age when your expenses are doubled or your salary stopped 
by sickness, accident or quarantine ? 


The T. C. U. will solve this problem for yon. It will pro- 
vide a certain income at such times if you enroll now while 
you are well. It will pay you $50 when injured, sick or 
quarantined, and $1000 to $2000 for accidentai death. 


Don’t wait til! it’s too Jate. It costs nothing to in- 
vestigate. Mail coupon at once for particulars. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., - > Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please‘ tell me more about. T. C. U., the National Organization 


Founded 1904 for Teachers, atid what it will do for me. 


Maiden, Mass. 


if EARNING POWER 
7 ii may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
EI es where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- q 
| keepers, Stenographers, etc. 
i Our Normal Department 
trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 4 
uy Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- e 
ht portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- verge a 
Hh ness Colleges call tor more teachers. - One teacher in every six throughont the United States 
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